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There have been numerous attempts over the past seven 
years to replace the federally-funded Work Incentive Program (WIN) 
with another type of work program. As a result of increased 
flexibility, decreased federal funds, and continuing debate about 
welfare reform, there is now considerable variability among states in 
the types of employment and training services and program available 
to welfare recipients. This report documents the status of employment 
and training programs and policies for recipients of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) , general assistance, and food stamps 
in all states. The historic context of Federal welfare-employment 
policy is analyzed. Among the characteristics of state work-welfare 
programs identified were the following: (1) overall, states have made 
considerable use of the federal AFDC and food stamp work program 
options available since 1981; (2) there was considerable diversity in 
the combinations of options chosen; (3) there is considerable 
variability across states in their political and financial commitment 
to work-welfare; (4) there was a high level of anxiety across the 
nation about the direction Federal policy will take regarding 
work-welfare issues; (5) political priority on work-welfare at the 
state level has increased; (6) the primary activity offered in 
programs is job search; (7) the Job Training and Partnership Act is 
increasingly important in the programs. Implications for federal 
policy are identified. The most critical nsed now is a clear and 
long-term commitment by the Federal Govern.tient to fund work-welfare 
programs. Data are presented on 21 tables. (BJV) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This is the first of two reports on the national york-velfare system. It 
is based on an examination of employment-related programs available for welfare 
recipients in the fifty states and the District of Columbia (as of 1986). A 
subsequent report will focus more specifically on Job Training Partnership Act 
programs and hov they serve this population. 

Since 1981 states have been given more options and greater flexibility in 
designing employment and training programs for recipients of aid to families 
with dependent children (AFDC), but less federal resources. The federally- 
funded Work Incentive Program (WIN), enacted in 1967, has been the primary work 
and training program for this population. Ninety percent of the funding for 
WIN comes from the federal government with a 10 percent match from the states. 
Since 1981 states have been given greater flexibility in administration and - 
record-keeping for WIN. Further, Congress now allows states to adopt several 
optional AFDC work programs that can be added to their WIN systems. Funding 
for these optional programs requires a 50 percent match by the states. At the 
same time, federal funding for WIN has been reduced drastically, from $381 
million in FT 1981 to $133 million for FY 1987. 

There have been numerous attempts over the past seven years to replace WIN 
with another type of work program, and there are currently several welfare 
reform proposals that include work-welfare provisions. 

As a result of increased flexibility, decreased federal funds, and 
continuing debate about welfare reform, there is now considerable variability 
among states in the types of employment and training services and programs 
available to welfare recipients. The general objectives of this report are (1) 
to document the status of employment and training programs and policies for 
recipients of aid to families with dependent children (AFDC), general 
a<s.?istance and food stamps in all states; and (2) given the present situation 
in the states, address implications for federal welfare reform legislation. 
Yhe first chapter reviews the history of federal work-welfare policy to provide 
a context for examining the current situation. This is followed by a 
description of all state work-welfare programs a^ of late 1986 and the 
identification of national patterns and trends, based on telephone interviews 
with 115 program administrators in the fifty states and the District of 
Columbia. The final chapter discusses implications and recommendations for 
federal policy. 



The Historic Context of Federal Welfare-Employment Policy 

The federal-state welfare system has two dimensions: (1) providing cash, 
or income, assistance; and (2) providing services and goods such as food 
stamps, social services, employment and training assistance, health coverage 
and housing subsidies. A central part of the cash assistance component has 
been the requirement that able-bodied recipients be available for, or search 
for work; and a central aspect of the services component has been to assist 
clients in becoming employed and self-sufficient. Since 1967, the WIN program 
has been mandated to both provide employment and training services to AFDC 
recipients and enforce the work requirement. 
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^ J in employment programs for welfare recipients, which began 

In the 1930s, expanded greatly in the 1960s and 1970s. First, work-related 
provisions were added to the AFDC and food stamp programs, income disregard 
policies and work registration requirements were included in both programs to 
provide incentives for recipients to choose to work instead of receive public 
assistance. Able-bodied employable adults on AFDC are required to register and 
cooperate with the WIN program, and non-AFDC food stamp recipients are required 
to register with the designated food stamp work registration agency. The 
majority of the clients exempt from WIN registration and food stamp work 
registration are women with young children (under six years of age), and aged 
or medically incapacitated persons. In addition, all states were first 
encouraged (in the early 1960s) and then required (from 1964) to implement a 
P"^^*^^"^ employment, training and supportive services to employable 
AFDC clients. Since 1967, all states have been required to operate a WIN 
program. At the federal level WIN is administered jointly by HHS and DO L and 
at the state level, by the employment security and welfare agencies. 

In addition to the direct involvement of the federal government in work- 
welfare issues through the AFDC and food stamp programs, there has also been a 
less direct role through federal general employment and training programs for 
S; ?5S!?? fJftf''*"^®?'^ persons. The Manpower Development and Training 

Act (MDTA) (1962-1973), although initially designed for displaced workers, was 
quickly retargeted on the economically disadvantaged. The MDTA was superseded 
by the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) (1973-1982) which 
provided both training and public service employment to disadvantaged adults 
and youth. 

Major changes have occurred in federal employment, training and velfare 
policy since 1981. First, states have been given the option of running WIN 
Single Agency Demonstrations (WIN demos) solely administered by the state human 
services (welfare) departments. Second, the Reagan administration has 
submitted several proposals to require AFDC recipients to work in unpaid public 
service jobs in exchange for their welfare payments (i.e., workfare). Although 
a national workf are program has been rejected by Congress, in 1981 states were 
allowed the option of establishing AFDC workfare requirements under the 
Community Work Experience Program (CWEP). 

Along with the WIN demos and CWEP, other work program options have been 
made available to the states since 1981. States can require AFDC recipients or 
applicants to conduct up to eight weeks of job search under the IV-A job search 
option. The grant diversion (or work supplementation) option allows states to 
use a client's AFDC grant as a subsidy to an employer who provides an on-the- 
job training position. States were also given the option of establishing job 
search and workfare programs for food stamp recipients; but beginning in 1987, 
all states are required to have an employment and training program for food 
stamp recipients. 

Paralleling these developments in federal work-welfare policy, there have 
changes in the general employment and training programs 
iSff ^ " economically disadvantaged. CETA was allowed to expired in 
1982 and was replaced by the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA).- JTPA offers 
«*!«E iJ« ''eJ-^ice employment, limits funds that can be spent on stipends and 

fSSSJ^'Ji ? ;?fyJ*'^''/V?^ ^ u"^^^^ ^ annual funding level of 

about $3.5 billion dollars, has about half the training funds that CETA had. 
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Throughout the 1960s and 1970s a few issues periodically surface in debates 
about federal vork policies for welfare recipients: 

0 The policy emphasis has periodically shifted between a focus on 
intensive employability services, such as institutional and on-the-job 
training! ^d activities that result in immediate job placements, such 
as job cluDs and search assistance. The latter will be of more benefit 
to those who are more job ready, while the former benefits those with 
more serious labor market barriers. 

0 There is continuing concern about the balance and tension between 
enforcing mandatory work requirements and providing meaningful training 
and jobs. When VIN began, participation was voluntary (except for 
males). In 1971 it was made mandatory for women with children under 6 
and in 1975 WIN was redesigned to strengthen this requirement (by 
making clients register with training staff). In the 1980s, the Reagan 
administration has particularly elsphasized strengthening the work 
requirement provisions to make welfare less attractive than working. 
In contrast, JTPA provides services to eligible persons, including 
welfare recipients, on a voluntary basis, as did MDTA and CETA in the 
1960s and 1970s. 

0 Vork and training programs and demonstrations have been consistently 
criticized for not serving enough clients, and not significantly 
reducing welfare costs and caseloads. ' WIN has been simultaneously 
criticized for not providing enough intensive training and education 
services and for not enforcing the AFDC mandatory work requirement 
strictly enough. In part, the criticisms reflect concerns about the 
multiple and often competing objectives of work-welfare programs. 

0 There has been ongoing bureaucratic controversy over the administration 
of welfare-employment urograms and periodic shifts in the '♦balance of 
power" between the Department of Labor and the Department of Health and 
Human Services. The CWT and the Title V programs in the 1960s, 
precursors to WIN, were run by the human services agencies. WIN was 
designed to be jointly administered by DOL and HEW (and later, HHS) 
nationally, and their state counterparts — the state welfare 
department and the state employment service (ES). Over the years the 
ES became the dominant prctner, until the 1981 options were introduced, 
which clearly increased the role of HHS and the welfare departments. 
Nevertheless, one of the most important training resources available to 
welfa-e recipients is JTPA, administered by the Department of Labor. 

0 Throughout history, federal funds for welfare-employment and employment 
and training activities have been very limited compared to the large 
number of welfare and other economically disadvantaged persons in need 
of assistance. Even at its peak, WIN funding levels provided only 
about $250 per potential WIN registrant. Between 1981 and 1986, 
funding for WIN declined by over 40 percent (to around $140 per 
potential registrant). Similar reductions occurred in the shift from 
CBTa to JTPA? JTPA training funds are about half the level available 
under CETA in 1981. While various proposals have been presented to 
replace WIN, most would commit only modest federal funding to work- 
welfare activities and would reduce the federal share of total program 
costs. 

iii 
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Since 1981, federal vork-velfare policy has been characterized by 
continuing budget reductions, constant debates about the continuation of WIN 
and welfare reform, and general fragmentation. Nevertheless, major vork- 
velfare initiatives have been undertaken in some states. The programs in 
Massachusetts and California have received the greatest attention, but the 
survey of the states discuss^^d belov indicates that there has been considerable 
activity in many states. At the same time, though, several states remain in 
"limbo** vaiting for federal direction. 



Chrracteristics of State Vork-Velfare Progreuns 

Overall, states have made considerable use of the federal APDC and food 
stamp vork program options available since 1981. At the end of 1986 only 3 
states had not adopted at least one of the federal AFDC or food stamp options. 
All but twelve states had adopted at least one of the AFDC options. But there . 
vas considerable diversity in the combinations of options chosen: tventy-seven 
states had CWBP, seventeen had grant diversion, tventy-tvo had IV-A job search, 
thirty-seven had food stamp job search, and nine had food stamp vorkfare. 
Twenty-six states had WIN single-agency demonstration programs, the rest had 
regular dual-agency WIN programs. 

Overall, there is a very high level of anxiety across the nation about the 
direction federal policy will take regarding work-welfare issues, how soon 
federal and Congressional decisions will be made, and what changes states will 
have to make. Beyond that, several patterns and trends vere identified 
nationwide, including: 

o The political priority on vork-velfare at the state level — defined as 
(1) perceived strong support and visibility and/or (2) appropriation of 
state funds for vork-velfare programs — has clearly increased in the 
past seven years. However, only six states have appropriated enough 
state funds to maintain stable program levels or expand their programs. 
All six are in relatively good economic environments: Delavare, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Nev York, Virginia and California. 

Other states, especially in the midvest, also are placing high 
political priority on vork-velfare programs, but have not substantially 
supplemented federal resources vith state funds, presumably because 
their fiscal situations are less favorable than in northeastern states. 

Priority is not high in all states, hovev^.. In at least six states 
officials indicated that they feel vork programs are still not a high 
priority in their state. 

0 Nationwide in 1986, fifty-four percent of all counties, representing 82 
percent o£ the public assistance caseload, had a WIN or WIN demo 
program* Sixty percent of all counties, representing 85 percent of the 
public assistance caseload, had at least one AFDC vork program 
(including TOI/yiN deao). After WIN/WIN demo, the next most 
geographically extensive vork components vere IV-A job. search (in 30 
percent of all counties) and CWEP (in 28 percent of all counties). 

While this coverage may seem high, tvo caveats are in order. First, 
not all public assistance recipients in all parts of the counties are 
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being served by or have access to these programs; some live in areas 
not covered by the program, others are not assigned to a program 
activity. Second, there is considerable state-by-state variation* 
WIN/WIN demo is statewide in twenty states, but in nine states is in 
counties where less that 50 percent of the public assistance population 
resides. 

The primary activity offered in work-welfare programs nationwide is job 
search; both independent job search requirements and group job search 
assistance* Many states have no components other than job search* 

There appears to be some geographic variation in the types of work- 
velfare programs states operate^ Northeastern states particularly seem 
qualitatively different than other states: they were more likely to (a) 
have coordinated work-welfare systems rather than separate programs, 
<b) emphasize training, (c) (along with north central states) have 
state-sponsored programs, (d) maintain stable staffing levels in spite, 
of federal budget cuts, and (e) provide state funds for transitional 
services such as day care. Part of this geographic trend perhaps 
reflects the better economic climate in the northeast than in the rest 
of the country, which enables these states to appropriate more funds 
for work-welfare programs* 

As of late 1986, eleven state work-welfare programs appear to be more 
comprehensive than others, based on geographic coverage, range of 
employment, training and supportive services offered^ and state 
financial or political commitment. It is perhaps not surprising that 
of the eleven states that stood out as having the most comprehensive 
programs, eight came from either the northeast or the west with fairly 
good economies. Five of the states have regular dual-agency WIN 
programs and six have the single-agency WIN demo. The eleven states 
are: California, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah, and Vermont. 

In four other states — Illinois, Maryland, Michigan and Virginia — 
there are also comprehensive program models available, but considerable 
variation by county. That is, not all program counties are necessarily 
operating comprehensive programs. 

Seven states seem to have very minimal work-welfare programs: Alabama, 
Arizona, Hawaii, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and New Mexico* 

There is great variation among states in how work-welfare programs are 
organized. Twenty-five states in 1986 had "umbrella'* systems that 
integrated different work-welfare components. Some of these umbrella 
programs include all federal options except food stamp job search, some 
administer all federal non-WIN options together and maintain WIN 
separately, and at least eight states have to some degree integrated 
work programs for general assistance recipients with their AFDC work 
programs. 

JTPA is increasingly important in state work-welfare, programs. All 
states refer clients to JTPA. In nineteen states JTPA is actively 
encouraged to serve AFDC clients (e.g. , there are special state JTPA 
performance standards for serving more AFDC clients, some training 
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slots or programs are set aside specifically for AFDC recipients, or 
JTPA and the vork-velfare programs operate some joint components such 
as Job Clubs). In another nine states JTPA is even more directly 
involved by actual-i'' delivering some of the components for the vork- 
velfare system in at least some parts of the state? and in two of these 
states JTPA has contract-* to deliver some vork-velfare services 
statewide. Nevertheless, many state work program administrators 
complained that only the most employable^ welfare clients can be 
accepted for JTPA-funded training. 

Supportive services are limited in most vork-welfare programs. Federal 
resources for services are very limited and lack of transportation, day 
care and health covers:ge are considered serious problems for clients 
who become employed. Although nearly all . aministrators agreed that 
transitional services are important to the success of their programs, 
few states have been able to contribute substantial state money for 
these programs: eight to ten states have allocated special funds for _ 
child care and only four states have extended Medicaid benefits for job 
finders past the time allowed by federal law (although ten states are 
considering changes in health benefits). 

One of the most obvious results of federal policy actions in the work- 
welfare area is that these is today very little program information that can be 
used to estissate the scope and impacts of the national vork-velfare system. 
There are few federal reporting requirements for WIN, WIN demo or the AFDC 
optional components, and very substantial definitional variations exist across 
states and a'^ross programs within some states for hov participants and outcomes 
are reported. The result is that it is virtually impos.^ible to obtain 
comparable program activity and outcome data across states. 



Implications for Federal Policy 

Every' year since 1981 welfare reform has been raised at the federal level, 
with minimal results beyond enacting some fragmented policy changes. The issue 
is receiving more intense political and Congressional attention in 1987 and 
some more substantive changes m^ry be forthcoming. Meanwhile, there is no 
question that in recent years several states have taken the initiative in 
developing innovative work-welfare programs, contributing both funds and policy 
ideas. Nevertheless there is considerable variability across states in the 
political and financial commitment to work-welfare. 

Several recommendations and implications for federal policy are presented 
in Chapter 4, including the following. 

o Some Congressional action on work-welfare policy is iirgently needed 
Hoon. In many states it may be very difficult to regain the momentum 
and expertise in work-welfare programs if Congress does not take action 
soon* Without federal airection and consistent funding, programs in 
several states may cease to function. Even some of those with 
comprehensive programs in 1986 may have to significantly reduce their 
services. Several ad*^inistrators expressed a serious concern that they 
are losing some of tneir more experienced and capable staff who are 
being reassigned or requesting transfers. 
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The Host critical need nov is a clear and long-term cooimmitinent by the 
federal government to fund vork-velfare programs. The annual battle 
for the past seven years over WIN and its funding, ana the frequent 
instructions to close down, then start up, the program has placed a 
severe administrative and operational burden on many states. 

There are several different types of state vork-velfare programs; 
Congress should understand and consider the ramifications of various 
decisions on the different types of states. Perhaps fifteen str tes 
appear to have particularly comprehensive programs; but at least seven 
have very limited programs. Most states fall soraevhere in between 
these tvo extremes? that is, they essentially have programs that 
emphasise job search assistance, and are not in a position fiscally or 
politically to increase their funding for vork programs. 

It vould be unvise to pattern federal legislation after the heavily- 
funded experiences in the fev exemplary states and demonstration 
programs vithout a substantial commitment of federal resources for 
training, education and supportive services. 

I£ Congress intends to improve on the system that nov exists, any nev 
legislation must allov for at least as comprehensive a mix of 
enployment, trainings education and supportive services as is currently 
available. Most of the debate on the vork-welfare portions of the 
proposed bills focus on financing mechanisms and funding levels. 

The relationship between funding and services is clear. Intensive 
training and services are needed to significantly reduce welfare 
dependency; and those services are relatively expensive. If Congress 
wants a nationwide work-welfare system that consists of more than just 
job search programs, then a substantial federal commitment of resources 
is necessary. Otherwise, a number of states will operate limited 
service programs. 

Legislative objectives, performance standards and reporting 
requirements must also emphasize intensive services. Many state 
administrators indicated that it is not just limited funding that 
pushes many programs to emphasize non-intensive activities such as job 
search. They particularly noted (1) national and state political 
pressure for employment and training programs (i.e., VIN/WIN diamo, JTPA 
and state programs) to show that they have placed large numbers of 
welfare clients into jobs; and (2) federal reporting requirements that 
request little information other than the number of clients and the 
number of placements. 

Unless JTPA is redirected to emphasize remedial education and long-term 
training it is not likely to serve as a viable option for large numbers 
of AFDC clients. JTPA is clearly becoming a major part of work-welfare 
programs, to the point that in a number of states JTPA receives funds 
from the work-welfare program to deliver certain components or 
services. However, many of the training programs funded by JTPA have 
entry requirements that preclude many AFDC clients from participating, 
and emphasize short-term training. Many welfare recipients require 
basic remedial education and long-term training to become self- 
sufficient. Thus, although JTPA is a valuable source of training for 
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many welfare clients, as it is now designed it is not an option for 
most* 

0 Federal action must be taken to encourage coordination among the 
variou3 relevant federal programs and regulations. This goes beyond 
simply coordinating the activities currently funded under WIN and the 
AFDC work options. JTPA, Vocational Education/Perkins Act and Title XX 
funds and programs are critically needed by state welfare-employment 
programs, particularly in those states that do not have state funds 
appropriated for the programs (beyond the required matching amounts) 
due to fiscal or political limitations. 

Single-agency administration of work-welfare programs will not 
necessarily solve the coordination problems, especially if the food 
stamp employment and training program remains separate from the AFDC 
work programs. 

The JEDI legislation would increase the financial incentives for the 
welfare-work programs and JTPA to coordinate more closely in some 
states. Another possible way to encourage coordination might be to 
eestablish a federal interagency committee on work and training 
programs (DOL, HHS, the Food and Nutrition Service and the Department 
of Education) to develop coordinated reporting requirements, program 
communications, technical assistance and performance criteria for JTPA, 
WIN (or its replacement), Perkin*5 Act programs, the ES, and the food 
stamp employment and training program. 

0 A "mixed** financing method might best assure that all states operate a 
work-welfare program at some basic level and still encourage states to 
expand their programs if the state political and financial support are 
available. Each state could receive a basic allocation requiring a 
small 3tate match; but the amount could be exceeded if the state can 
meet a higher matching rate. This would be similar to the funding 
provisions for the current food stamp employment and training program 
and the proposed Hawkins bill. 

About ten states have appropriated substantial amounts of state 
resources for work-welfare programs; and presumably these states would 
continue to do so, regardless of the federal financial participation 
rate. However, most other states will probably have difficulty gaining 
and retaining the political support th«*c would be needed to 
significantly increase state appropriations, especially in those states 
where welfare and work programs are considered a low priority. 

Given the urgency that many state work-valfare programs are now facing, it 
may make more sense for Congress to immediately consider work-welfare 
legislation or reform, separately from other welfare issues, perhaps building 
on the JEDI and Hawkins bills, revising the current WIN legislation or enacting 
work-program portions of other proposals. One message from the states is that 
the national income maintenance system will survive with or without federal 
welfare reform; the national work-welfare system, however, may not survive 
unless some federal policy action is taken soon. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

Since 1967, able-.bcdied adult recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) without children under six years of age, have been required to 
register with the Work Incentive Program (VIN) and be available for 
employment, seek employment or participate in training activities, WIN has 
thus been called upon to both enforce the work registration requirement and 
provide employment, training and supportive services . to enable clients to 
become self-sufficient. The program has, for various reasons, been criticized 
on both counts: come critics feel the work requirement and enforcement is not 
strict enough; others feel the employment, training amd support services are 
not intensive enough* 

Federal policy regarding work requirements and employment and training 
programs for welfare recipients has been in a state of fluctuation and 
uncertainty over the past six years. Debate and controversy has increased 
steadily since 1981 when the Reagan administration first attempted to reform 
the welfare system, in part by strengthening the requirements that AFDC 
recipients work as a condition of continued eligibility for AFDC benefits. 
Congress has rejected the administration's strictest proposals, called 
workfare, that would require welfare recipients throughout the nation to work 
in unpaid public jobs in exchange for their benefits. States, however, have 
been allowed to adopt AFDC workfare and other alternative policies on an 
optional basis in addition to the basic federal/state WIN program. At the 
same time, though, the federal funding for WIN has been gradually reduced from 
$395 million in fiscal year 1980 to $133 million in fiscal year 1987. 

Several legislative proposals for reforming the work-welfare system have 
been introduced in Congress, and numerous organizations, governors and 
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prospecti'^e presidential candidates have put forth welfare reform proposals 
centering primarily on work and training activities. Around the country there 
is also a proliferation of programs, demonstrations and initiatives. The 
combination of increased interest and debate at both the federal and state 
levels suggests that Congress may be more likely than in the past several 
years to take some concrete action on work-welfare policy within the next 
year. 

This report is the first in a series of Urban Institute papers examining 
the current welfare-employment system nationally. The purpose of this report 
is twofold. First, the status of employment and training programs and 
policies for recipients of AFDC, general assistance and food stamps in all 
states is documenr<jd. Second, given the present situation in the states, the 
implications for major federal welfare reform legislation are addressed. 

The remainder of this chapter discusses the objectives of the entire 
study and how information was obtained for this report. Chapter 2 provides 
the historical context within which current work-welfare policy is .placed. 
The general status of programs and policies in all states is presented in 
Chapter 3, and Chapter 4 discusses implications for federal policy. 

Study Objectives 

The overall objective of this report is to examine national and state 

policies related to work requirements and work and training programs for 

recipients of public assistance. The public assistance programs of interest 

are Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), food stamps and state 

general assistance (GA). More specifically, the intent is to: 

0 Describe the current national welfare-employment system by documenting 
the status of policies and programs at the state level. 

0 Identify and analyze patterns or differences among states in hov 
welfare recipients are being served through WIN, programs under the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA), and other work and training programs. 

-2- 
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0 Based on the actual nature of state policies and programs , address the 
implications of various alternatives currently being considered for 
federal welfare reform policy. 

# There are two subsidiary and related objectives* First, it is the intent 
of this report to help provide a national context vithin which the irany 
exemplary and highly publicized work-welfare programs can be placed* Several 

# programs have received substantial attention over the past five years , 
particularly those in California, Massachusetts, Michigan and New York, and 
those participating in* the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation's 

# (MDRC) Vork and Velfare Demonstration project* The federal policy debate will 
benefit from a clearer understanding of how typical or atypical these programs 
are and the extent to which they represent what is happening in all states* 

# Second, this report attempts to provide an historical context for the current 
welfare reform debate* There is a renewed interest in work requirements, 
training, employment and education policies for velfare clients , especially 

# AFDC, but there is little discussion about either the long history of welfare- 
employment programs (over the past three decades), or the operational effect 
of federal budget and policy directions over the past seven years* 

# The overall study has three phases* Phase I, on which this report is 
based, consists of compiling existing data on state work-welfare programs and 
integrating that data with the results of a survey of progra*i administrators 

# in all states* Phase II includes analysis of data from the Job Training 
Longitudinal Survey (JTLS) and state JTPA program data reported to DOL, as 
well as a survey of a sample of local JTPA service deliv^sry area (SDA) 

# administrators* Phase III will include on-site interviews in a selected 
number o£ communities to document the interaction among programs and services 
for public assistance clients* 
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The primary sources of data for this report are described in the following 
section. 

Documentation of State Vork-Velfare Programs 
The information presented in this report draws from several different 
sources: 

(1) A survey of the literature and budget data on past work-welfare 
programs . 

(2) Telephone interviews with state administrators and staff responsible 
for WIN, WIN demonstration programs and state work programs in all 
states. 

(3) Review of information previously obtained through other state surveys 
conducted by the U.S. General Accounting Office, the National 
Governors Association, the American Public Welfare Association, the 
National Conference of State Legislatures. Representatives from 
these organizations as well as from the Congressional Budget Office 
and MDRC were consulted during the design period of the study. 

The interviews with state program administrators are the primary source of 

data. The inter'/iews were conducted by phone between November 1986 and March 

1987. A total of 115 persons were interviewed in all fifty states plus the 

District of Columbia.! Given the complexity of the issues and of the 

programs that exist, a team of six Urban Institute researchers, all with 

similar experience on previous projects, conducted the interviews. The use of 



l./The interview time averaged forty-five minutes to two hours per respondent. 
If one person in the state completed the entire interview, it usually took 
about two hours. Often, however, different people were needed to answer 
different questions. Further, in those states where the Employment Service 
played an important role in the work-welfare system, a representative from 
this agency as well as the state's velfare department would be interviewed, 
although not necessarily for two hours each. On average 2.3 persons were 
interviewed in each state, with a minimum of one and a maximum of five per 
state. Altogether, approximately 765 calls were made, about fifteen p-r 
state, to set up the interviews, undertake the interviews, and follow-up on 
responses when necessary. A minimum of three and a maximum of forty-four 
calls were made per state. 
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experienced researchers vas eissential for assuring that the most appropriate 
respondents were identified and that all program issues were clarified 
satisfactorily. 

The interviews addressed the following topics: 

0 a description of the work-welfare system in the state (clients served, 
components offered, counties covered, administering agencies, 
interagency cooperation, etc.); 

0 respondents' opinions about the success, strong points and problem 
areas of their programs; 

0 the effects of federal funding and policy changes on the state and 
anticipated or proposed changes; 

0 new initiatives being considered by the state; and 

0 definitions used in the state to generate program statistics. 

It was a wide ranging interview, therefore, with many qualitative 

questions. Once a state's interviews were completed, the primary respondents 

were sent a data questionnaire and asked to record basic program statistics 

for the two most recent years (either federal fiscal years 1985 and 1986, or 

if the state has a different fiscal year, the two most recent state fiscal 

years)* The following information was requested for each program: number of 

participants (by sex, program — ^PDC or GA — and mandatory status), job 

placements (full-time and part-time), and funding (federal, state, and 

daycare). Very few states were able to submit data in this level of detail. 

Further, there is little consistency in data and definitions across programs 

and across states. ^ Therefore, this report does not provide program 

statistics; rather it relies largely on answers given in the telephone 

interviews* A future report will summarize the state program activity and 

funding data. 



^ 2«/Several telephone calls made to some states were needed to clarify state 

program data and definitions. 
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Thus, this report is primarily descriptive. Before describing work- 
welfare programs operating in all states, the next chapter presents a general 
overview of the development of federal welfare-employment policy. This 
historic summary provides a useful context for examining current and future 
policies. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE HISTORIC CONTEXT OF FEDERAL WELFARE-EMPLOYMENT POLICY 



Since the 1930s, the federal-state velfare system has become 
increasingly complex, but the tvo basic dimensions of the system continue 
to be: (1) the provision of cash, or income, a/ssistance; and (2) the 
provision of services and goods, such as food stamps, social services, 
employment and training assistance, health and housing benefits. Over the 
years, there have also been periodic attempts to reform the velfare system 
by tinkering with either the cash side or the services side or both.^ The 
various velfare reform efforts have typically had tvo objectives: first, 
to reduce the velfare rolls, or slov down the increase in the rolls; and 
second, to help more recipients become self-sufficient. At both the 
federal and state levels today, velfare reform has ouce again become a 
priority issue. 

A central part of the velfare system involves vork requirements, 
training and employment programs for public assistance recipients. At 



3. /A review of the trends in social programs for the poor over the past 
twenty-five years can be found in Gary Burtless, "Public Spending for 
the Poor: Trends, Prospects, and Economic Limits" in Sheldon Danzinger 
and Daniel H. Weinberg, eds., Fighting Poverty* What fforks and What 
Doesn' t (Cambridge: Harvard Unversity Press, 1986) and Jack A. Meyer, 
"Budget Cuts in the Reagan Administration: A Question of Fairness" in D. 
Lee Bawden, ed., The Social Contract Revisited (Washington, D.C.: The 
Urban Institute Press, 1984). 
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different times over the past several decades, welfare recipients have been 
either encouraged or required to engage in various employment or 
employment-related, activities, with the hopes of reducing or eliminating 
their dependence on welfare. Federal welfare-employment policy has really 
gone through several phases: the years preceeding the 1967 implementation 
of the Work Incentive Program (WIN) ; the 1967-1981 period centering around 
WIN? and the period since 1981. 

The purposes of this chapter are (1) to briefly summarize the 
development of work-welfare and employment and training policy up to, and 
including, the welfare reform proposals being considered in 1987;'^ and (2) 
to describe and define various program services and terminology referred to 
in subsequent chapters of this report. 

• 

Early Work-Welfare Policies: Pre-1967 
The Work Projects Administration (VPA) activities of the thirties 
initiated tiie involvement of the federal government in employment programs 
for public assistance recipients, both in, terms of funding and in designing 
the programmatic strategies. 5 During the 1930s, federal work relief 
projects were established to provide public jobs for millions of unemployed 
persons. Work relief participants typically received a salary higher than 
what they would have received on public assistance, and the salary was 
essentially subsidized by the federal government. Most WPA workers were 



4. /A table presenting a brief chronology of federal work-welfare policy can 

also be found at the end of this chapter. 

5. /James T. Patterson, Americans Struggle Agains t Poverty: ' 1900-1980 

(Canbridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1$81). 
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unemployed, skilled men who had work experience, although some projects 
were developed for women and youth. 

Before the 1930s, it was quite common, both in the U.S. and other 
countries, for local jurisdictions to require relief recipients to work in 
exchange for their welfare payments. In some cases the particip2ints 
received no compensation other than their regular welfare payment; in other 
cases they received compensation above their regular welfare payment. (Most 
state and local work relief participants were men.) The new feature of the 
WPA was that everyone received payment and that the costs were borne mainly 
by the federal government rather than by states and localities. At the 
national level, VFA was administered by a separate independent agency, and 
at the local level the new U.S. Employment Service (ES) offices were 
responsible for creating and filling the jobs. Entry of the U.S. into 
World War II alleviated the severe unemployment problem and the WPA 
projects were terminated. 

Federal work-welfare policies did not again surface until 1962 when 
states were given the option of allowing families with unemployed fathers 
to qualify for Aid to Families with Dependent Children- (AFDC). Before this 
time, Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), which was enacted in 1935, had been 
available only to children or to families without a father or those with a 
disabled father. Since more able-bodied men were expected to be on welfare 
in states that had AFDC for unemployed parents (APDC-UP), the Community 
Work and Training Program (CWT) was enacted by Congress. 

The CWT program was optional to states and allowed welfare agencies to 
require men to work off their grants in work or training projects.^ The 



# * 6. /A discussion of the origins of CWT can be found in Sar A. Levitan, 
Martin Rein, and David Marwick, Work and Welfare Go Together , 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1972). 
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emphasis of Cy? was on training, rehabilitation and "enrichment". At the 
same time, there was increased federal priority placed on social services 
and the use of professional social work methods to help all welfare 
clients* The CVT and the social services programs vere both administered 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) and the state and 
local velfare agencies* 

The optional work programs in the early 1960's vere accompanied by 
other significant federal changes related to AFDC* " The original Social 
Security Act of 1935 was essentially enabling legislation that allowed 
states to participate in federal cost-sharing for the Aid to Dependent 
Children program* States had substantial discretion and there vere minimal 
federal requirements* There were no national eligibility or needs 
standards* Before 1950, federal funds could only be used for aid to 
children, and could not be used to finance assistance to a mother or other 
caretaker, although states could fund their own programs for caretakers* 

Thus, from 1935 through the mid-1960s there were wide disparities 
across states in the types of assistance programs offered for children and 
their caretakers* There are many reports that some states excluded certain 
groups from ADC in various ways* For example, in several states, welfare 
agencies could declare children ineligible if they lived in homes 
considered "unsuitable" or if there were "illegitimate" children in the 
family* Some states reportedly had racial quotas that limited the 
proportion of the caseload that was nonwhite*^ 



7. /Winifred Bell, Aid to Dependent Children (New York: Columbia Universi 
Press, 1965)* 



Federal legislation in the 1960s, gradually transformed the AFDC system 
into a more national program, although the states continued to retain much 
authority and to finance about fifty percent of the costs. Beginning in 
1962 when federal law allowed AFDC-U components and prohibited states from 
using "suitable home" provisions, the role of the federal government 
increased, at least partly in response to the inequitable treatment of 
individuals across states. By the end of the 1960s, there were numerous 
federal regulations governing eligibility conditions and the eligibility 
determination process, social services standards, work requirements and 
incentives, systematic reporting and administrative requirements, and new 
programs and demonstrations for providing health care and food stamps. 

Paralleling the policy developments for welfare recipients, major 
federal employment and training initiatives for the economically 
disadvantaged (who may or may not receive welfare payments) were also 
enacted in the early 1960s under the Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962 (MDTA) and the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (EGA). 8 MDTA was 
the first major comprehensive federal training legislation since the 1930s, 
and was enacted to address both the growing rate of unemployment and the 
changing structure of the American labor market. The original focus was on 
retraining adults, in reaction to the fear that jobs might be lost to 
automation. By 1966, however, the emphasis had shifted toward alleviating 
poverty and discrimination, in line with the overall philosophy of the 
Great Society. 



^'^2531^*^.^°^ programs are reviewed and evaluated in Charles 
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Under MDTA, the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) had responsibility for 
administering over 10,000 separate local service delivery contracts, many 
of them with community-based organizations as well as with established 
agencies such as the Employment' Service and educational institutions. This 
program created a large new administrative responsibility for the 
Department of Labor. 

The Economic Opportunity Act also included major employment activities: 
Job Corps, administered by the new Office of Economic Opportunity in the 
Executive Office of the President; Work Training for Adults and Youth- 
including Neighborhood Youth Corps, Operation Mainstream, and Concentrated 
Employment Programs— adminis tered by DOL; and, under title V, the Work 
Experience Training Program for welfare recipients, administered by HEV. 

Thus, while DOL continued its traditional role in federal employment 
policies in the 1960s, welfare agencies also became involved with federal 
employment programs by administering CWT in 1962 and Title V in 1964. The 
extent of their involvement, however, varied considerably across the 
nation. The CWT never became a high priority with states, and by the time 
EOA was passed in 1964, only 10 states had adopted the program. ^ Title V 
programs were somewhat more extensive, since every state was required to 
have some type of Title V project. Local welfare agencies, though, had 
substantial discretion in the design of their Title V projects, which could 
include income support, work relief, training, job placement, education, 
and on-the-job training that allowed diverting the welfare grant to an 
employer subsidy. Local agencies s* Emitted project proposals through their 
state welfare agencies to HEW. Although every state had some Title V 



9./Sar A. Levi tan and Garth L. Magnum, Federal Training and Work Programs 
-Lox^ Sixties (Ann Arbor: Institute of Ubor and Industrial Relations, 



activity, the response was again quite limited. Some states had very low 
participation, and most resources vent to just a few states. For t^xample, 
Kentucky had the most Title V funds — l'^ percent of all Title V funds. 
Even today, though, many state and local staff in welfare agencies express 
pride in their old Title V programs. 

Since 1963 there hns been considerable controversy over where 
employment programs should be located (at both the national level and the 
state and local levels). Beginning with the legislative hearings that 
preceeded the passage of the Economic Opportunity Act, the Department of 
Labor has argued strongly that all employment and training activity should 
be in DOL, while HEW officials argued equally strongly that all programs 
for welfare recipients should be in their agency. 

The battle over organizational control continued through the 1966 
Congressional debates. However, given the low level of Title V 
participation and increasing complaints from various agencies that welfare 
departments were not coordinating with other relevant programs administered 
by MDTA, Community Action Agencies, the Employ^^ent Service rid vocational 
rehabilitation, HEW was not in a strong position to retain control of Title 
V. A congressional compromise required DOL and 3EW to jointly administer 
Title V and when the 1967 amendments to the Social Security Act replaced 
Title V with the Work Incentive Program (WIN) this dual-agency structure 
was maintained. 



10 •/Levi tan and Magnum, Federal Training and Work Programs . 

ll*/Sar A. Levltan's book The Great Society^ s Poor Law (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hoplclns Press, 1969) discusses the conflicts between DOL and HEW. 
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The yiN Years 1967-1981 
Since 1967 WIN has been the centerpiece of federal welfare-employment 
policy. The program was created by the 1967 Social Security Amendments, 
and its primary purpose has been to move AFDC recipients into productive 
jobs and off the welfare rolls. This section first summarizes the 
development of VIN and the policy shifts that occurred between 1967 and 
1981. Then the dual agency structure of VIN is described, followed by a 
summary of VIN funding and activity levels. Finally, other related 
policies in the 1970s, primarily CETA and welfare reform initiatives, are 
briefly noted. 

WIN Policy Shifts 

Between 1967 and 1981, WIN evolved in three important ways. First, 
legislative and policy changes gradually shifted the program service 
emphasis from vocational training ana supportive services to Job search 
assistauce and a priority on immediate unsubsidized employment. Second, 
legislation transformed WIN from a voluntary program for AFDC recipients in 
1967, to a mandatory program for most AFDC adults with school age children 
beginning in 1972. Third, primary responsibility for the AFDC work 
program gradually shifted from welfare agencies to the state employment 
security agencies. Welfare agencies were solely responsible for work 
programs before 1967, responsible for registration and social services 
under WIN from 1967 to 1975, and responsible only for providing social 
services between 1975 and 1981. 

These program shifts represent four fairly distinct phases, each having 
slightly different priorities and emphases. During all four phases, WIN 
ha^ been heavily criticized for (a) not serving significant portion of the 
AFDC population, and (b) not significantly reducing the welfare rolls and 
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costs* The shifts in WIN policy were made in part to address these 
criticisms* 

WIN I (1967-1971) focused on encouraging AFDC recipients to participate 
in the program and emphasized the provision of social services and 
training. The 1967 Social Security Amendments which created WIN, also 
enacted the •♦thirty and one-third" provision by which the first thirty 
doll;^rs earned by a recipient each month and one-third of the remaining 
earned income was disregarded by the welfare department when calculating 
the amount of the welfare grant. Thus, the focus from 1967 to 1971 was on 
providing encouragement and financial incentives to work, and employment 
and training assistance. 

In these early years of WIN, the primary services provided were 
training, education, social services and counseling. Work experience 
components, where clients were assigned to work in public agencies for 
short periods of time to gain exposure to the workplace environment, were 
also allowed under WIN. Participation in work experience was limited to 
thirteen weeks, and was used almost exclusively for those clients who had 
no prior work history or had not worked in many years. Federal AFDC 
regulations prohibited actual work relief projects which require recipients 
to work in exchange for the welfare payment, although many state and local 
jurisdictions continued to require such work from general assistance 
recipients. 

WIN II (1972-1975) represented a significant change by emphasizing 
mandatory participation requirements and direct job placement rather than 
voluntary participation and training. Before 1972, only men in AFDC-UP 
families and teenage dependents who were not in school were required to 
participate in Wlxl. The 1971 Amendments (called the Talmadge Amendments) 
required all adults to register and cooperate with WIN unless they were 
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aged, were incapacitated, lived in remote areas, were at home caring for an 
incapacitated adult, or had children under six years of age. 

The expansion of mandatory registration requirements meant that the VIN 
and AFDC systems at the state and local level had to develop the capacity 
to determine compliance with the requirement and to sanction those clients 
who did not cooperate with WIN. A complex and lengthy adjudication and 
appeal process developed as a result of the mandatory registration 
requirement. In addition, complex administrative mechanisms had to be 
established, since only the parent's portion of the grant was reduced if 
she did not cooperate with WIN; her children remained eligible, but the 
family's total grant was liss. This meant that welfare agencies had to 
develop "protective payment- policies in some cases to channel the 
children's grant through second parties (e.g., landlords, relatives). The 
AfDC sanctioning process has since become extremely complex 
administratively. 

The shift to mandatory participation in 1972 also led to an increase in 
direct job development and placement activities (similar to services 
provided by the Employment Service) , and a de-emphasis on training. In 
light of the legislative shift away from institutional training and 
educafon and the parallel shifts towards subsidized employment generally 
(under MDTA and the Emergency Employment Act), Congress required that at 
least 30 percent of all WIN funds were to be spent for on-the-job training 
(OJT> and public service employment (PSE). 

The federa l WIN program was then redesigned in 1975 . in part to 
strengthen the work requirement provision. The "redesign" essentially 
meant that cli.nts were required to register with the local WIN employment 
and training staff (usually in the ES), rather than at the welfare 
department. The objective was to expose individuals to labor market 
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information and to place them into jobs immediately. Thus, the main focus 
vas on direct job placement of the most employable clients, vith somewhat 
less focus on supportive services* 

Between 1976 and 1980 , federal WIN policy gradually shifted from 
emphasizing immediate job placements to a more "balanced^ approach among 
job placement, training, counseling, supportive services, and provision of 
more costly and longer term services and training. Part of the "balanced 
mission" of the late 1970's vas to improve the quality of the job 
placements in terms of entry wage rates and job retention. 

Also during this period, emphasis vas placed on performance and 
management improvement, and an extensive WIN research and demonstration 
agenda va^ undertaken. On the management side, WIN adopted a performance- 
based funding allocation system that attempted to shift the program tovard 
quality jobs and intensive services. Similarly, many nev program 
initiatives and service approaches vere implemented including the Supported 
Work Demonstration, WIN Research Laboratories, and the Azrin Job Club 
Demonstration, 

Among the more significant of these efforts vere projects that 
developed and tested job search assistance models. The group approach to 
providing job search instruction and assistance gained increasing attention 
after the 1977 Azrin Job Club Demonstrations. In the late 1970' s there vas 
a great proliferation of Job Clubs, Job Factories, Self-Directed Placement 
and other models of group job search assistance in WIN, CETA, the ES and 
oth^r employment and training programs. 

Although there are variations among different models, the general 
objectives of group job search assistance are to (1) provide participants 
vith knowledge and skills needed to look for and keep a job; (2) instill 
motivation and self-confidence in the participants, through peer support 
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and interaction; (3) ensure that participants intensively pursue job 
intervievs through structured telephone contacts^ sharing of job leads ^ and 
screening other sources of job openings; and (4) move participants as 
quickly as possible into a job* The primary administrative attraction of 
group job search vas that one or tvo staff members could simultaneously 
serve a large group of clients^ in sharp contrast to the more traditional 
individual counseling approach. 

Thus, through the years, WIN has provided aad developed various types 
o£ services, including: job counseling, job placement, vork experience, 
on-the-job training, institutional and vocational training, public service 
employment, employability assessment and career planning, job search 
instruction (especially group job search assistance), child care, 
transportation allovances, and allowance payments while in training. 

The current phase of the program , di- ussed separately below, began in 
1981 when the Reagan administration first proposed eliminating WIN and 
replacing it with a mandatory program which would require AFDC recipients 
to work in exchange for their benefits — that is, workfare. 

The Dual Agency Snnicture of VIN 

The WIN program is unique among federal programs in that it is jointly 
administered by two agencies at each level of government .^^ At the 
federal level a National Coordinating Committee, which includes the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment and Training and the Director 
of the Family Support Administration in the Department of Health and Human 



12*/This section describes the VIN structure before 1981. The single- 
agency option is described below under the discussion of the policy 
changes instituted since 1981. 
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Services, has overall responsibility for the program. (Until 1986, within 
HHS, WIN vas under the Administrator of the Office of Human Development 
Services.) The National Office of Work Incentive Programs is located in 
DOL, but is an integrated unit composed of staff from both DOL and HEW. 
This dual agency structure is replicated at the federal regional level. 

In 1978, in all but two states, the state employment security agency 
(SESA) vas the designated VIN sponsor, although federal legislation does 
not specify this arrangement. Every state welfare agency, however, has 
been required to have a Separate Administrative Unit (SAU) specifically 
responsible for WIN activities. Unlike the integrated WIN units at the 
federal level, state WIN sponsor and SAU staff are generally located in 
their respective agencies. In 1978, in about ten states the sponsor and 
SAU staff were collocated, but personnel reported to separate managers. 

At the local level the WIN program is operated under the joint 
administrative authority of the welfare agency and the employment security 
agency. Within the welfare agency, WIN is either organizationally under 
the income maintenance division, the social services division, or a 
separate employment or work division. Within the employment security 
agency, WIN is either organizationally under the employment service (ES), 
or is a separate program lateral to the ES. 

Over the years, the dual agency structure of WIN has been both praised 
and criticized. The structure has provided the opportunity to draw on the 
expertise and services available in each agency to help clients. Yet, the 



13. /For a discussion of the WIN organizational structure, see J. Mitchell, 
M. Chadwin and D. Nightingale, Implementing Welfare-Employment 
Programs: An Institutional Analysis of "the Work Incentive Program , The 
Urban Institute, October 1979. ~ 
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dual agency system is more difficult and complex to administer. If the tvo 
agencies have cordial relationships and the staff oiits communicate and 
coordinate vith each other as veil as vith their parent agencies ^ the dual 
structure cin benefit the provision of client services. If there is 
tension or hostility between the tvo agencies^ or if one or both of the 
parent agencies relinquish responsibility for the program^ then the dual 
structure can hinder effective implementation. 

Nevertheless, past research suggests that, in terms of program 
effectiveness, the organizational location of VIN is not very important. 
What does matter is the amount of priority placed on the program by at 
least one of the host agencies, and the coordination betveen the relevant 
agencies that administer various services needed by clients. A common 
complaint of local VIN staff in the late 1970' s vas that the program had 
very lov priority vithin both the velfare department and the employment 
security agency. High-performing WIN programs, hovever, generally vere in 
states vhere either the employment security agency or the velfare agency 
(or both) considered employment and training activities for velfare 
recipients to be a high priority. 

Related Policie- in the 1970s 

During the 1970s, other federal policy developments also affected VIN. 
The general policies £c^ employment and training for economically 
disadvantaged persons under CETA, and the major attempts at velfare reform 
are briefly noted in this section. 

CETA . In the early 1970s, general emoloyment and training programs 
ftinded under HOTA, and the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 



14./ Mitchell, Chadvin and Nightingale, Implementing Velf are-Employment 
Programs . 




(CETA), which replaced MDTA, had two fairly separate objectives. First, 
the programs were to address the employability problems of economically 
disadvantaged persons particularly by funding vocational training, remedial 
education and subsidized on-the-job training with private employers. 
Participants received allowances and stipends while they were in training 
and various supportive services were available. In addition, CETA was 
charged with creating hundreds of thousands of public service jobs to help 
reduce high levels of unemployment. At its peak in 1979, $10 billion a 
year was provided by the U.S. Department of Ubor under CETA. The funds 
were for training and the PSE programs, as well as for Job Corps, the 
Summer Youth Employment Program and special demonstration programs for 
disadvantaged youth. 

There was much criticism about CETA in its early years, particularly 
because of reported fraud and misuse of PSE funds. In response to this 
criticism, the 1978 amendments to CETA retargeted the programs to focus on 
the most disadvantaged clients and on youth. As a result, more welfare 
recipients were able to participate in CETA training programs. By 1981, 
over 200,000 AFDC recipients were in CETA training, and over 90,000 were in 
a PSE job. 15 

Welfare Reform. Two major attempts were made in the 1970s to reform 
and improve the welfare system. 

The Family Assistance Plan (FAP) proposed by the Nixon Administration 
in 1969 provided a basic federal payment to all families with little or no 
income and permitted states to supplement that benefit. A slightly 



15./CETA program data are taken from The 1982 Employment and Training 
Report of the President . ^ — * 
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modified version of the President's plan passed in the He use in 1970; but 
the Plan never was reported out of the Senate Finance Committee. Liberals, 
who felt the plan was too modest, and conservatives, vho felt it 
extravagant, joined in defeating the bill.^^ 

The Carter Administration's welfare reform proposal, called the 
"Program for Better Jobs and Income" did not fare any better than Nixon's 
PAP. The debate in the mid-1970' s centered around providing a minimum 
guaranteed income, training and supportive services, and a guaranteed 
public service job with the government as the employer of "last resort." 
The welfare reform attempts in the late 1970s did not materialize, but 
large scale demonstrations, called the Employment Opportunities Pilot 
Projects, were carried out in twelve cities to (initiedly) test the concept 
of voluntary participation in employment and training programs, and 
creation of large numbers of public service jobs. Eventually, the EOPP 
demonstrations focused primarily on various models of group job search 
assistance as a mandatory activity for AFDC clients subject to WIN 
requirements. The WIN and EOPP job search programs contributed to the 
expanding interest in group job search models. 

Thus, two major comprehensive welfare reform attempts in the 1970s were 
not successful, despite several years of proposals and hearings. 

WIN Program and Funding Levels 

Before examining the latest proposals for reforming the welfare system 
and the current status of work-welfare programs at the state level, it is 
useful to briefly summarize some basic program and funding information 



16. /Henry J. Aaron, "Why is Welfare So Hard to Reform?" (Washington, D.C, 
The Brookings Institution, 1973). 
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about WIN. The primary group exempt from WIN consists of those AFDC 
mothers vhose youngest child is under six years of age* Over the past ten 
years about 35 percent of all adults heading AFDC households have been 
subject to VIN. This means there are about 1*6 to 1*7 million potential 
mandatory MIH registrants* As indicated in Table 2*1, federal funding for 
WIN has gradually declined from $385 million in FY 1979 to $227 million in 
FY 1986, with a peak funding level of $395 million in FY 1980. That is, 
federal WIN funding declined by 41 percent between FY 1979 and FY 1986. 
When adjusting for inflation, this represents a 56 percent budget reduction 
over the eight year period. (Using estimated outlays for FY 1987, there 
will be a 77.5 percent budget reduction between FY 1979 and FY 1987.) 

The implication of this budget reduction on the program is dramatic. 
It is obvious that WIN has never received substantial funding. At the peak 
of the program in FY 1980, the funding (90 percent of which comes from 
federal funds) provided on average about $250.00 for each potential WIN 
registrant. By FY 1986, available funds had declined to about $140.00 per 
potential registrant. 

One ongoing criticism of WIN is that the program serves only a small 
proportion of all registrants. It is useful to summarize a few program 
statistics. First, in 1981 (the last year for which there are national 
program data) about 50 percent of the 1.6 million registrants were 
'^served.'* The rest were placed in an '^unassigned,'* or holding, category. 
This means that in FY 1981, about 800,000 persons were provi^.ded some 
service by WIN. The services ranged from minimal counseling and testing to 
job search training, job placement or vocational training. 

Second, although the number of WIN registrants is about the same as the 
number potentially mandated to participate, some clients who would be 
mandatory are exempt because they live in remote areas. There is no 
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Table 2.1 

Federal Budget Outlays for 
The Work Incentive Program 
(FY 1979 - FY 1987) 



Budget Outlays 
(millions) 

1979 $385.1 

FY 1980 $395.2 

FY 1981 $381.1 

FY 1982 $234.5 

FY 1983 $289.3 

FY 1984 $264.6 

FY 1985 $278.8 

FY 1986 $227.3 

FY 1987 (estimate) $110.1 
FY 1987 (estimated supplement) $ 23.0 

Percent reduction in federal outlays FY 1979 - FY 1986 
Actued Dollars; 41. OZ 

Constant (1982) Dollars*: 56. 2Z 

Estimated percent reduction in federal outlays FY 1979 - FY 1987 
Actual Dollars: 65. AZ 

Constant (1982) Dollars*: 77.53: 



* Constant dollar amounts calculated using the GNP deflator. 

SOURCE: Office of Management and Budget, Budget for t he Fiscal Year, reports 
FY 1979 through FY 1987. ' 
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information on hov many AFDC clients live in remote areas i but about 25 
percent (or 400,000) of the WIN registrants in 1981 were volunteers with 
children under six years of age. This suggests WIN was registering about 
75 percent of the potential mandatory population in 1981, and about 20 
percent of the potential volunteers vith children under six years of age. 

Third, about 400,000 WIN registrants entered a job or training in 1981. 
About 320,000 of these entered jobs that lasted at least thirty days (this 
represents about 20 percent of all registrants and 40 percent of all 
registrants vho received some active service). The other 80,000 persons (5 
percent of all registrants and 10 percent of all active registrants) vere 
in subsidized employment or training through CETA.^^ There is some 
indication that vhen relatively high amounts of training vere available 
either through WIN or CETA, AFDC women vith young children vere more likely 
to volunteer to participate.^^ 

Federal Policy Since 1981 
Major federal policy changes vere enacted in the 1980s for both general 
employment and training programs and for WIN/ AFDC vork policies. First, 
although the Reagan administration proposals for mandatory vorkfare have 
been rejected by Congress each year since 1981, as a compromise, the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 (OBRA) included provisions that 
allov, but do not mandate, states to establish vorkfare under the Community 



17. /WIN program data are taken from the FT 1981 '"WIN Management Information 
Report**, Office of Work Incentive Programs, Washington, D.C. 

18 •/ Mitchell, Chadvin and Nightingale, Implementing Welfare-Employment 
Programs > 
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Work Experience Program (CVEP). OBRA also included other welfare- 
employment changes, the most important of which was the optional WIN 
single-agency demonstration program where welfare departments are solely 
responsible for WIN, Second, CETA legislation was allowed to expire and 
was replaced by the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), Third, beginning 
in 1987 all states- must operate an employment and training program for food 
stamp recipients. In addition, in 1987 several legislative proposals for 
welfare reform have beer introduced in Congress* 

This section summarizes these four significant developments. 

WIN and AFDC Changes 

The underlying objective of the Reagan administration's proposals have 
been to reduce AFDC costs and caseloads by making welfare "less attractive 
than work" and by moving recipients off the rolls as quickly as possible. 
A priority has been to strengthen the work requirements, including CWEP or 
workfare by which recipients can be required to work off their grants in 
unpaid public service employment. 

Between 1981 and 1984, partly in .*esponse to the administration's 
continuing proposals, Congress authorised four work-welfare options that 
states could choose to implement: the single-agency WIN demonstration, 
CWEP, work supplementation/grant diversion, and job search. 



X9./The Omnibus ^ Jget Reconciliation Act (OBRA) of 1981 allowed states to 
adopt th^ optional WIN single agency demonstration, CWEP and the work 
supplementation program. The grant-diversion aspect of the work 
supplementation program was amended by the Deficit Reduction Act of 
1984 to allow jobs in the private sector as well as the public sector 
to subsidized. The Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982 
allowed states to operate job search programs for AFDC applicants and 
recipients. 
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The CWEP and WIN single agency demonstration options provide states 
with great discretion in designing work, training, and work requirement 
programs. States may also require AFDC clients to participate in job 
search activities separate from the VIN or WIN demo requirements; and under 
work supplementation/grant diversion, states can establish special grant 
diversion programs where the AFDC grant can be used to subsidize training 
with public or private employers. These major AFDC work program options, 
which are a primary focus of this report, are briefly described as follows: 

0 WIN demo. Governors were allowed to apply to HHS to operate a 
single-agency VIN program. The VIN demos were originally limited 
to a three-year period, but the time limit for application and 
operation of the • demo has been extended several times. 
Technically, the only aspect of WIN that is changed by the WIN demo 
is the administrative authority. At the federal level, WIN demo is 
administered by the Family Support Administration in HHS. At the 
state level, sole administrative authority for the WIN demo program 
ti^n the welfare agency (i.e., the agency responsible for the 
MDC program). The federal funding mechanism, allowable 
activities, and regulations are ':hs same for states in the WIN demo 
as for those in the regular wi:n program, including procedures for 
requesting waivers (e.g., under Section 1115 of the Social Security 
?*^^'u^^™ request waivers from specific regulations related 
to the AFDC program). 

0 grap. States may require AFDC recipients to participate in CWEP as 
a condition of their eligibility. Although federal regulations 
allow states to include job search and other activities under CWEP, 
the primary activity, and the one commonly called CWEP, is 
workfare, whereby clients are required to work in unpaid public 
service jobs in exchange for their AFDC grant. The number of hours 
of work are determined by dividing the family's grant amount by the 
federal or state minimum wage, whichever is greater. States must 
administer CWEP through the AFDC agency, and must provide (or 
reimburse clients for costs) for necessary transportation, day care 
and related expenses. Only public agencies or non-profit 
organizations can be used as CWEP worksite sponsors. Fifty percent 
of the costs of CWEP are paid by the federal government and 50 
percent by the statp/local government. 

° !^I^''^P"^TM°^ Searai.20 states may require AFDC recipients who 
meet the WIN mandatory registration criteria to participate in job 
search activities. Applicants for AFDC may also be required to 



20. /Title IV-A of the Social Security Act authorizes the AFDC program. 
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participate if there are clear indications that they will be WIN 
mandatory. The state may require that clients conduct job search 
for a period of up to eight weeks, beginning as early as the time, 
of application. Subsequently, clients may not be required to 
conduct mora than eight weeks of job search in any consecutive 
twelve month period. The job search program can include a group 
job search assistance component, or clients can be required to make 
a certain number of independent job search contacts. The costs of 
IV-A Job Search programs, which must be state-wide, are shared 
equally by the federal and state governments (i.e., fifty-fifty 
funding) . 

0 Grant Divers i on/ Vork Supplementation . States may establish grant 
diversion programs under which the AFDC recipient's grant is used 
to subsidize on-the-job training with a public or private employer. 
That is^ the client is paid a standard wage by the employer for the 
job, but part of the wage is subsidized by the government. 

These options plus the continued uncertainty about future VIN funding 
have significantly altered the shape of state welfare-employment programs. 
State welfare departments have very clearly moved back into the work and 
training field. Employment security agencies no longer dominate and in 
many states have no involvement at all in welfare-employment programs* In 
both regular VIN and WIN demonstration states (or WIN demos), welfare 
departments are increasingly involved by either totally administering work 
programs, administering certain components such as CWEP or job search for 
AFDC applicants or food stamp clients, or providing employment services to 
WIN inactive registrants (the WIN '•unassigned pool**). 

The aggressive emphasis that has been placed on state flexibility under 
the WIN demo has contributed to substantial new activity and momentxim in 
the area of welfare employment at the state level and has provided new 
political visibility and priority on work programs that had not existed 
before. At the same time, a recent report by the U.S. General Accounting 
Office suggests that the variety of options available produces ^a patchwork 
of administrative options and lack of overall program direction. ''^l 



21^/U*S. General Accounting Office, Work and Welfare; Current AFDC Work 
Programs and Implications for fiairal Policy , (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1987). 
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One byproduct of this "patchwork'* policy is that there is very little 
nationwide information about work-welfare programs. Responsibility for the 
WIN program is split between DOL/HHS (for regular WIN states) and HHS (for 
WIN demo states). Federal reporting for regular WIN programs has gradually 
been reduced^ and WIN demo reporting requirements are minimal. There are 
no regular reports on activity under IV-A job search, CWEP or grant 
diversion programs, but fiscal reports are maintained at the state level 
for documenting the federal financial participation. One reason for 
conducting the present study is to attempt to provide an overall picture of 
the system operating throughout the nation. 

In addition to the work program options authorised since 1981, federal 
leglsl;^tion has also altered the regulations regarding the treatment of 
earned income of AFDC recipients. Under cuirrent AFDC regulations (1987), 
the following portions of monthly income are disregarded (i.e., deducted 
from gross income) when calcxilating the monthly grant level to which a 
household is entitled: 

0 work related expenses, up to $75.00 per month; 

0 day care expenses, up to $160.00 per child par month; and 

0 $30.00 plus one-third of the remaining income not already 
disregarded under the first two categories. 

The thirty-and-one- third income disregard is allowed for four 

consecutive months only. The $30.00 portion of the dis^3gard, however, 

continues for eight more months, but the individual would have to be off 

AFDC for twelve months before the full thirty-and-one-third could be 

applied again.. States cannot, however, provide AFDC to families with total 

income above 185 percent of the state-determined standard of need. 



In addition, eligibility for Medicaid is linked to a family's AFDC 
status and earnings in a somewhat complicated manner. States must provide 
Medicaid coverage for nine months to families that have lost their AFDC 
eligibility because the thirty and one-third disregard period has expired. 
States can, at their option, extend Medicaid coverage for an additional six 
months to those families that would have been eligible if the thirty and 
one--third were still applicable. Those who become ineligible for AFDC due 
to increased earnings are eligible for four months of extended Medicaid 
coverage. 

Thus, since 1971 there have been important federal AFDC changes 
affecting both the eligibility and benefits side of the program and the 
work and training side. 

JTPA 

Just as the 1981 AFDC changes altered the work-welfare system, JTPA has 
changed the federal employment and training system quite dramatically. 
Compared to CETA, JTPA training programs are primarily serving those 
persons who are economically disadvantaged but motivated enough and 
educated enough to mo^ 3 into jobs, or upgraded jobs, with minimal 
assistance. 22 it has been estimated that JTPA can only serve about 3 



22. /For example, an analysis by Westat Inc., '•AFDC Recipients in JTPA,'' 
(Rockville, MD: Westat Inc, 1986), indicates that AFDC recipients in 
JTPA have higher levels of education than AFDC recipients as a whole 
(although lower than JTPA participants as a whole). 
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percent of all those who are eligible for the program. In 1984, about 
708 t 000 persons vere enrolled in training programs under Title II .A of 
JTPA, compared to nearly two million persons in CETA training in 1981 
(excluding those in PSE jobs). About 152,000 AFDC recipients were enrolled 
in JTPA in 1984, compared to about 290,000 participating in CETA in 1981, 
as noted earlier* ^4 

Thus, although they represent only a small fraction of the eleven 
million perons receiving AFDC in nearly four million families, about 21 
percent of all JTPA enrollees in 1984 lived in AFDC families. About half 
of those (i.e*, about 76,000 persons) had children under six years of age, 
about one-quarter (i.e., about 38,000 persons) had older children only, and 
the rest were AFDC dependents or other (non-AFDC) family members. 

There is some indication that many local JTPA service delivery areas 
are increasing their priority on AFDC recipients, for several reasons. ^5 
First, according to legislative provision, JTPA must equitably serve AFDC 
clients, measured by the relative proportion of the state's disadvantaged 
population that is on AFDC. Although there is some controversy over how 
this equitable service proportion is to be mctasured, the provision clearly 



23. /Allan E. Hunt and Kalman Rupp, '^The Implementation of Title II. A of 

JTPA in the States and Service Delivery Areas: The New Partnership and 
Program Directions,** Undated paper presented at the 1984 winter 
meetings of the Industrial Relations Research Association. 

24. /V€Stat, Inc., "AFDC Recipients in JTPA**, Draft paper, July 1986. 

25. /Katherine Solow and Gary Walker, "The Job Training Partnership Act: 

Service to Women" (New York: Grinker-Walker Associates, 1986). 
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vas intended to target JTPA services on welfare clients. Second, there is 
a limitation on the amount of JTPA funds that can be used for for 
supportive services (e.g., child care) and allowances. This limitation 
should make AFDC clients attractive to JTPA since they have an income 
source while they participate in training and they are more likely than 
other enrollees to have access to social services available through welfare 
agencies . 

Despite the obvious priority the legislation places on welfare 
recipients, however, JTPA is serving only about ten percent of all AFDC 
recipients fourteen years of age or older. Those AFDC recipients in JTPA 
have a slightly lower level of education than other JTPA participants: 55 
percent of the AFDC enrollees have at least a high school education 
compared to over 60 percent of the non-AFDC participants in JTPA. Given 
the lower educational levels, it is not surprising that JTPA participants 
from AFDC families are somewhat more likely to receive classroom training 
(which includes basic and remedial education as well as vocational 
training) than other participants. Although their average length of stay 
in JTPA is longer than other participants, AFDC clients are less likely to 
complete JTPA in a "positive" manner: over 40 percent of the AFDC enrollees 
become non-positive terminations (e.g., they do not complete the training, 
do not find jobs, do not return to school) compared to 29 percent non- 
positive termination for other JTPA enrollees. 26 

Thus, JTPA as it now exists is traiidng fewer welfare recipients than 
had been trained under CETA, and AFDC clients do not fare as well in JTPA 
as other participants. Nevertheless, welfare recipients are targeted by 
JTPA and they do represent a significant proportion of all JTPA enrollees. 



26./V«stat, "AFDC Recipients in JTPA." 
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food stamp Job search programs and tventy-one states had at least one food 
stamp vorkfare site. 

Beginning in April 1987, every stats must iiaplement a food stamp 
employment and training program, as mandated by Congressional legislation 
in 1985* The nev program, administered by the Department of Agriculture at 
the federal level and food stamp agencies vithin welfare departments at the 
state level, represents the first wide-scale requirement that food stamp 
participants in all states be provided employment and training services. 
Vithin broad guidelines and with limited federal funds, states have 
substantial discretion in the design of the food stamp employment and 
training programs* 

Thus, at the same time that federal resources for WIN and AFDC clients 
are being reduced, more funds and requirements are being added for work 
programs for food stamp recipients. 

Welfare Reform Proposals in 1987 

The current wave of legislative proposals for welfare reform revisit 
many of the traditional issues. There is a growing consensus that some 
action should be taken to improve the system. There is also increased 
recognition that welfare mothers, like most mothers today, are able to, 
desire to and should work in the paid labor market. There is renewed 
concern about long-term dependency on welfare, partly as a result of 
numerous research projects examining dependency, turnover and self- 
sufficiency. 

The current reform effort is somewhat unique because the states have 
been more involved than in past federal welfare reform debates. Since 
1981, federal policy ha^^ been uncertain, WIN funding has continued to 
decline, and states have been allowed to adopt various options with 
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different federal funding possibilities but vith little federal policy 
direction. The results of this federal policy (or lack of policy) iz the 
subject of the next chapters. It is clear, however, that many states have 
taken the initiative to reform their work-welfare programs, and that some 
of those initiatives that have received widespread publicity and attention 
(e.g., Massachusetts and California) have influenced the types of welfare 
reform proposals being considered in Congress. 

Congress originally authorized funds for the WIN program only through 
June 1987, at a level of 110 million dollars. Although a supplemental 
appropriation of twenty-three million dollars has been approved, bringing 
the total WIN funds for the fiscal year to 133 million dollars, there is 
still somewhat more pressure this year than in the past seven years for 
Congress to take some action on WIN. 

Among the numerous welfare reform proposals recently presented, the 
major federal work-welfare alternatives being considered at this time 
include the Reagan White House proposals (Greater Opportui ities Through 
Work-GROW and the Low-Income Opportunity Improvement Act), the proposal 
developed by the American Public Welfare Association (the Family Investment 
Act), the House Ways and Means proposal (The Family Welfare Reform Act), 
the Levin proposal (Work Opportunities and Retraining Compact-WORC) the 
Kennedy proposal (Jobs for Employable Dependent Individuals Act-JEDI) and 
the Hawkins proposal (Fair Work Opportunities for Family Self-Sufficiency) . 

Table 2.2 compares eight general features of the work-program 
provisions of these proposals, which suggest a few general comments about 
similarities and differences among the proposals. In all but two of the 
proposals (the Kennedy and Hawkins proposals), the work-welfare issue is 
imbedded within a larger proposal to reform AFDC as a whole or AFDC, Food 
Stamps, Medicaid and related programs. 
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25X f or 3ni year of 
atntimous enploynait 



No-Anuois WIN 



o Fixed grant at $500 Millloa 
FIftiS, as necessary for each 
aioceodir\g fiscal year« 
o State grants baaed cn nj^m 
of mc cecit>lents state 
of i(IC — 25Z Mtd) f cr witt 
above i^ppcx)pristion after lira 
tu> years of operatioi, Inooit 
of 5X f or states exceodii^ 
perfonnanoe btmlards 



o HIS and state welfare 
fjtfftnrles 

o Cbnsolidates A separate 
e«plo>«ent/trainij« pregraw 
for AFir recipients 
o Recfdres partnursldp state/ 
local Job trainli^ ad 
^iucation {Agencies 



o VCL 



o DCt and state ES a^or 
uUfare ug/aiKiea 
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TMSLE 2.2 



rsMturiM 



(VeraUUUfara 



FwUy Welfare Rcfoim 
(Way A MeOT/Poffi) 



2. Hatch 

3. fioniM 



o SOX opeft-«nied fttleral 
itotdi for adaln.. aXJow. 
activUie* (c^. job 
•earch) and aupport 
servlcea oost. 
o Kkicadon ani fcralnlig 
activities finial by 
autes 



f^^arTwmtal 

AeapmiblUty o HS mj aute 
walfora i^enclea 



o Allocations based on 
acoce aid foleral 
estlnatoi of ctamnt 
hxA\x% toe ancfiuviiity 
prpgrm with Maw - 
tesu or fonaiU 
allocacioitt Ukac 
consider Ux/^lnooK 
pofulattaia (S^ foieral 
pn«rw ell^lbla for 



o Initial foleral 
oontrlUmofw for 
fa*tly Uvli|{ ataiklACd 
equivalent AH)C, l<(ttl 
Sca^p jnl lov-lnooK 
' «n8igy aaalatancft 
P^aw; Increasa 
federal MCdi to 7SX 
<M}r 10 yearv 
o Federal aacdi 7SK 
(uKapped) for work 
prpgraa and support 
services 

o Federal asacdi SOI 
for olainlstratlve 
ooscs 



o State fillips fiuhiattol 
to Lcv-Incoae Opportunity 
Board for certification 
o Bodid cQuposltio)} 

Chair approved by 

President anl relevant 

^Bwcies (Agr.. IIB, 

lU), IXt, Interior, 

AO, on) 

o Apprwal and 

tervliiotlon ujtiiorlty - 

Chair 

o Subilsslon ural 
tenilnation aulwrlty - 

Covemors 



o HIS and state 
welfare agenclttt 



Yes 



o Federal isliiburbai^it 
of 6SX for progruv 
<»»ta — alteral In 
future years hasoi on 
perfoffwance 

o Federal aatdi of SGK 
for aAilnistrative oosts 
o Federal ralabmiam. 
for day care costs 
limited to actual costs 
to 9175/iaicli/daid 
over tu> and $2U0/uK)nth/ 
dUld under tv», federal 
shore based ai AttJG 
beiiefit utddi^ funeila 



o Ills anl state uelfare 
^{encies 



Wwt Opportunitlia RetralnliB 
tt»pttct-U«C 
(LBVln> 



Ym 



o Savioga froa nadwrtiocw In 
AfDC, Hodicald Peal 
Stai|> pa>wnu froa eofOoywitt 
plaoeaenta 

o Federal Mtch 701 for 
educatlon/tralnii^ ooau 
o Federal aatch 501 for 
ttUlnlstratlve co9U aid 
*WHt services 
5X bonus for states that 
Noet /exceed perfonwca 
ttandaids 



o IIS ad state welfare 
atfietxrles 

o Oonsolldates k separate 
e^lx>)nenc/trainlj^ pre«raa« 
for Anx: recipients 
o Requires partnenrtUp state/ 
^ocal job tralnlr^ ad 
aJucatioii i^encles 



Jolis for B^)l0yable 
Uepeidait Inilviduals-JQ)! 
(Kennaly) 



M)nAaxnis JTPA 



o Incentive bonuses 
for aiccessftil Job 
placeaonts. of 
bonus base for 1st year, 
50X for 2fd year od 
25{ for 3id year of 
oontiiuous er^ployiKDt 



o OOL 



Fair Uock OpportisdUai 
Act 



No-AnerdsUIN 



o Fixed grant at $500 •UIIqq 
P)fti8« as necessary for each 
succeoding fiscal year, 
o State grants based on i 
of AFOC reci|)lents state 

of lUK - 25X «atdi for . 

above appropriation after fin 
two years of operation, iitteok 
of 5X for states excealii^ 
perfomanoa utaidards 



o DX and state £S jni/or 
Mil fare Mgeticles 



o 
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differ^t federal funding possiblii' !es but vith little federal policy 
direction. The results o£ this federal policy (or lack of policy) is the 
subject of the next chapters. It is clear, however, that many states have 
taken the initiative to reform their vork-velfare programs, and that some 
of those initiatives that have received widespread publicity and attention 
(e.g., Mar)£(achusetts and California) have influenced the types of welfare 
reform proposals being considered in Congress. 

Congress originally authorized funds for the VIN program only through 
June 1987, at a level of 110 million dollars. Although a supplemental 
appropriation of twenty* three million dollars has been approved, bringing 
the total VIN funds for the fiscal year to 133 mil): on dollars, there is 
still somewhat more pressure this year than in the pas' ^even years for 
Congress to take some action on VIN. 

Among the numerous welfare reform proposals^ recently presented, the 
major federal work-welfare alternatives being considered at this time 
include the Reagan Vhite House propose ^.j (Greater Opportunities Through 
Vork-GROV and the Low-*Income Opportunity Improvement Act), the proposal 
developed by the American Public Velfare Association (the Family Investment 
Act), the House Vays and Means proposal (The Family Velfare Reform Act), 
the Levin propo<;al (Vork Opportunities and Retraining Compact-*VORC) the 
Kennedy proposal (Jobs for Emplr/able Dependent Individuals Act-JEDI) and 
the Hawkins proposal (Fair Vork Opportunities for Family Self-Sufficiency). 

Table 2.2 compares eight general features of the work-program 
provisions of these proposals, which suggest a few general comments about 
similarities and differences among the proposals. In rll but two of the 
proposals (the Kenn<idy and Hawkins proposals), the work-welfare issue is 
imbedded within a larger propo^^al to reform A7DC as a vhole or AFDC, Food 
Staaps, Medicaid and related programs* 



TABU 2.2 (CONTINUED) 



fmtutm 



Tii)l|it 
Qco^ (•) 



o HwvUtory for aU 

tenu exct^ pwmu 
v/dUldnn infer 6 
'extOm, it %IMU optim 
o Havlacory hif^ aduol 

fo ;5ep6nknu gffyi 16 

over or Uen^ 
parenu 

o Stat* fleiiliaicy to 
Job search by 
AfDC a|]f:icanu 



o "foan parents ani 
lav tem raclpUnta 



o Stata dlsci^tlcn 
to stUect elt^ble 
Piurticlponu 



F«Uy VtelfamltefoSr 
Act 



o Havlatory for aU 
ptnants v/chlHre^ 
wer i«B 3; only tf 
dUld CM available 
o Slfigla paranu with 
dUldrcn mler 3 mat 
f iiUah M^i sd«)Ql ml 
havQ part ins outttlxle 
activity 

o 1W> poronta utUi 
children unier 3 — 
one ut wet 
obUgatlo) Ml-clM 
and the other mat 
meet ths sm rtt|ulm- 
■anna as ali^e 
parenu 



o Ux^g term recJtplents 
and t4dQn paronta 



o Mandatory for all d>le- 
bodied AfrW radplents 
eiicept wtheiv of ditUren 
uUer 3 

o State fUxlbiUty for 
SDthers with dUldrui 
1-3 

o lUi parents fiwlUes - 
one Mjst wet obU^.itioi 
ftiU-tlwi. State flfiilon 
to rofjiie panldputtoi 
of both if dilld caru la 
provldud 



o Taen parents^ loi^-< 

faMUtea with dUUrun 
%o 6 



Motk Opportuiltiea Retralnli^ " 
CbapactHUC 
(l^in) 



o Handatocy for all 
AfDC appUcanu/rDclpienta 
except thoae with children 
tnier 3 

o Participation for parenu 
ot chlldns) affBn 3-^ is 
■andatory on pan-tla 
basis. 



Jobs for Bi|)U>y^s]e 
OepenJent Individiwla-vRO)! 
(tomw;) 



Fdlr Uoric OpportuUtlfT 

Act 



«lfare oontl«ualy for 2 u^J«^t^S?L. 

within last year; or mycne 

U Older 22» rat 
owpleted high echwl/OD 
«d lus not worM within 

laat year 



o Uv\g tens ctidplenu 



o lix\g ten recipients; 
vIhb^ parenu l«iiij^ 
wJiit exuirience 
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TAttLK 2.2 (CONTINUED) 



Strvlcat 



White Itoiw 

toater (Opportunities U)w-IiKau Of^xHtuUCy 
Tfan^ Mortc-Crow UtfWMmx*. Act 



o State f lexlUUty 
to dealffiate ottusr 
activities Indudii^ 
Job search^ oonsUty 
wtk ecperlenoe^ wnii 
supplaKnUttlai/grMK 
diveniion, basic/ 
rawdUl oiucattai, 
JIPA activities ml 
short-i^ni trslnli^ 



o Maxlaw Btata 
flexlhlUty 



FoiUy ImcutMunt 
Act 
(APIM) 



FdtUy uafare Kufooi 
^t 

(Ways 4 Mti«»/fiHd) 



o Stsce f iGKlbUlty 
to daslff) isducation, 
c^ploynent aid 
training prcyraas 
Including bdslc 
oducatlon, liter<icy 
ani higher ad 
o Work experience 
placoamu If no 
private Stiaor Jots 
avallaUe 



o Education, job scardi, 
CJt, dUlls truinli^, 
MHi fiM|ipluK2ntaChi\/ 
grant diversion, cu»- 
■unity M>rk ocperlcine, 
lilnceoont octlvltlus. 



Uoik OpportuUtUfi Rticralnli^ 
Qiipiict-UJHC 
(bavin) 



Johi fur Daployabiis 
Dbpendent bidividutilu-JU)i 
(Ktiftuiy) 



Fair Uoik Oppoctunltles 
Act 
(lUiOns) 



o AU education and trainlif( 
activities authDrized inler WIN, 
JIPA, vocational education, 
B^ploynent Service , local 
educatio) agencies aid 
OQRuuUty oil leges 
o Part-tloo pnitsrow available 
toe participants with pre-sd^xil 
children 



o AU dducatlon aiid 
tralnii^ activities aU 
services uulltorizoi uider 
JIVA 



o Job seard), ttlucatioi, QIT, 
1^, (dkiUs training, wuck 
ixpurienue 
o Fi iority based on level of 
educatlxD, duration of welfai 
dL*pualency 4Mid uork expurie 



SMPPC^t 
Sstvices 



AOQOiotabUUy/ 

Perfoounot 

Standards 



o State auBt 
prcivi4a dULd care, 
transportation ani 
other suppoit services 

o Htsum In taiget 
participation levels 
over 5 ytaars beginning 
at 2QX with (m goal 
o Separate higgler 
tatgeta for teens — 
bMgbvOiv In 1992 
6CX for teen paratta 
and 9QX f or depenient 
children 

o Based on support ivts 
research, federally 
establifihod outocni&- 
based perfonvtv:e 
standards will be 
inplenented 



o M odoui state 
fleObUicy 



o Hi standards 
o States to conduct 
evaluation with 
control grufV 
alternative octhod 
■easuriiig results 



o Chlid care, tvaltlt 
care, oounselii|{, 
housing 



o Federal agency 
establish staidaids 
to measure state 
plaonents 
o States Measure 
placanents, prwision 
for dilld care ad 
health benefits, 
bi|)roveuQnt of 
foUly stability 



o Udld care and 
transportation 



o Federal standard:; to 
■eaaure state prc|$i<a 
placenent rates usti 
coot effectiveness 



o Child care, hiralth care, 
transportation ad other 
needed services 



o Federal standards to wasure 
oiifmn<> of state prt^rane 
Including placenint rates, 
wages, job retention, reductioi 
In welfare benefits/caselotds, 
education lAproAutents ani 
provision of liealth btnufits 
o Credit to prcurams iM^plf^ 
turdi^^l to place 



o Federal stadanls, 
rutfilres prograt 
evaluation, kepurt 
subalued 3 yrs. after 
date of etuctaitint 
Miytia^ pru^raa 
cos ts/wkil face suvii^^ 



o Child caiv, transportation 



o Federal btandaids tu 
8i:.kjure reduction in 
weitat:e dejiendency. Job 
placeouits. Increased 
Icully inconus and 
jub nitentlu) 
o SCaidanls sluUd 
njcp^Uze dlftereiit 
cuidltiuis In bUtes 6.g«, 
ixwim)loyia*nt kvels, *<tvny^|p 
cuditiiik), etc. 
o KiAjurd scivlces for 
Kirdest Lo place 
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In general, most of the proposals vould presumably shift responsibility 
for AFOC employment programs back to HHS, or at least to state welfare 
agencies. However, the JEDI and Fair Vork Opportiinities proposals amend 
JTPA amd WIN respectively and presumably would fall under the authority of 
OOL. Also, while most of the proposals specify services for all AFDC 
recipients, the JEDI proposal would provide states with bonuses for serving 
long-term recipients and teenage parents on AFDC and/or refugee cash 
assistance. The Low-Income Opportunity Act gives states th'S option to 
select the eligible population. 

All the proposals generally would allow those program services 
traditionally available under employment and training programs, including 
Job search, job search assistance, education, OJT, work experience, 
institutional training, job placement, child care and transportation. The 
Lov Income Opportunity Act does not specify activities but would allow 
states maximum flexibility in designing program services* 

The current proposals are also sensitive to program cost and 
accountability issues. In fact, the cost sharing and financial provisions 
represent the major differences among the proposals and between the current 
system and the various proposals. All of the proposals with the exception 
of the Low Income Opportunity Improvement Act, require performance 
standards to measure program impact and effectiveness. Given the 
continuing concern about the federal budget deficit, aill the proposals also 
attempt to minimize estimated costs, and range from about $40 million over 
five years for the bonuses under JEDI, to $500 million for FY1988 for thi^^ 
work program under the Hawkins bill. Finally, most of the proposals would 
change the federal financial participation in work-welfare programs from 
the current 90-10 under WIN and 50-50 for the AFDC options. Thie proposals 




generally would require a state match of 50 percent or 25 percent. Only 
the Hawkins bill would provide for a 90 percent federal grant. 

Thus, although there are differences among the proposals in some of the 
specific details of the work programs, the primary differences concern the 
level of federal funding and federal-state financial participation 
mechanisms. 



Summary 

Within this complex environment states have continued to operate work 

and training programs for welfare recipients. This historic overview 

suggests several stimmary points: 

o Federal direction, interest and priority on welfare-employment 
programs has periodically increased and decreased over the years. 

o Federal welfare-employment policy has reflected a continuing 
concern about the balance and tension between enforcing work 
requirements and providing meaningful work, employability 
development and enriched" programs. 

o States have been allowed to choose numerous options over the years 
but there is generally low uptake by the states for optional 
programs unless a financial incentive is attached (or unless states 
perceive a financial benefit, as was the case early in the WIN demo 
period) . 

0 Discretionary programs (e.g., Title V) have also been very limited 
in scale. Few states have had high activity levels and many have 
little activity. 

o There has been bureaucratic controversy over the administration of 
welfare-employment programs and periodic shifts in the ^balance of 
power** between The Department of Labor and The Department of Health 
and Human Services. 

o Interagency and interprogram coordination has been a continuing 
problem in work-welfare programs. 

o The priorities and service directions of WIN have shifted several 
times over the years , bu t the program has con t inuously been 
criticized for not serving enough AFDC clients and not 
significantly reducing the AFDC rolls and costs. In 1981 WIN 
worked with about 800,000 persons at a cost of about $500 each. 
Half of these participants (representing 25 percent of all 
registrants) found Jobs or entered CETA training or PSE« 
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0 Welfare as a whole has been very difficult to reform. 

0 Since 1981 federal welfare-employment policy has been uncertain and 
inconsistanty VIN funding has convinued to decline and states have 
been allowed to adopt various options with different federal 
funding possibilities but with little federal policy direction. 

0 Most of the current legislative proposals are attempting to reform 
the entire welfare system, not just the aspects related to 
employment. The major differences on the work program side relate 
to funding levels and federal financial participation mechanisms. 

The next chapter documents the work-welfare programs that all states 

were implementing in 1986 and changes that might be anticipated in 1987* 
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TABLE 2 • 3 

CHRONOLOGY OF MAJOR FEDERAL POLICIES 
RELATED TO WORK PROGRAMS FOR WELFARE RECIPIENTS 


• 


Federally funded work relief projects for 
the unenployed and those on relief, 
uuucr unc ruuxic worKS AQiuinisirH tlon 
and the Works Progress Administration. 


1932-1939 


9 


APDC-Unemployed Parent program. State option. 


1962-present 


• 


CommunitV Uoric and Trainlnor Prncrram ^t^t^ f\r^^A r\r% 

Allowed "enrichment" programs for AFDC men, 

indudinir rMulrlnor fh^m f n tmrtr rt'f'f rh^i «• rrr^^ryrc 
********'****o fcc^juAfcAiijj Liidu L\j wo£^jw o££ uneir grants* 

Administered by HE7. 






f vii» LUC duunuiflxc upporLunxLy ACLf worK 
Experience and Training program. Allowed 
local welfare agencies to implement employment 

****** LAOAMXiHj yLUi^LoJUSi i»0^ wC;X£a£^6 rSvxpxentS. 


1964-1967 


• 


Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 


1962-1973 


• 


Work Incentive Program. Jointly administered by 
HEW/HHS and DOL. 


1967-present 




WIN I: incentives and encouragement to 

participate; training and services. 


1967-1971 


• 


on direct job placement. 






VXN Redesign: shifted client registration from 
welfare dept. to employment security. 


1975 


• 


WIN Balanced Mission: balance of priorities 
on olacement and servl<^^Q/l nnor tonm 
training; research and demonstrations. 


1976-^1981 




WIN/WIN Demo/CWEP: state options. WIN Demo 
CWEP allowed states to require unpaid 

VOrlt ( VOPltf ar of AFHP ra^ ^ n-t An 


1982-present 


• 


Comorehensive EniDlnvTnpnf And Tr94n^n<T 


1973-1982 




Broad targeting on unemployed 
Tighter targeting on the disadvantaged 
Public service employment 


1973-1978 
1978-1982 
1973-1981 


w 


Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 


1982-present 




Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act 


1984-present 


# 


Pood Stamp Employment and Training Program 


1987-present 
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CHAPTER 3 

CHARACTERISTICS OP STATE VORK-WELPARE PROGRAMS 

This chapter provides a fairly detailed description of vork-velfare 
programs operating across the country as of late 1986, based on interviews 
conducted with state administrators and staff in all states. Program 
characteristics are described and national patterns are identified in the 
following areas: types of programs operating and use of federal work- 
welfare options, types of clients served, organizational structure and 
responsibilities, types of services provided, and geographic program 
coverage* A summary of major trends and patterns appears at the end of the 
chapter and tables providing state-by-state information appear in the 
Appendix. 

Presenting an overall picture of the national work-welfare system at any 
given time is inhibited by the constant changes being made by different 
states* Two factors are at work» First, spurred by the current interest in 
work-welfaure policy, many states have implemented or are considering the 
implementation of new programs or vauriations in old programs. Respondents 
from about two-thirds of the states indicated that changes were being 
implemented at the time of the survey, or were being considered for future 
implementation. Anticipated changes include, for example, adding one or 
more of the federal options, coordinating the various program components 
more dorely, and increasing the responsibilities of the welfare department 
or restructuring the programs in some other way. Budget reductions, 
particularly at the federal level, have contributed to an opposite trend: 
many states have begun, or are planning, to cut back their work programs by 
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reducing services to clients (or a certain Subset of clients), or by 
reducing the number of counties vith vork-velfare programs. 

As a result, many of the state vork-velfare systems described in this 
chapter may have already changed between the time of the interviews and the 
distribution of this report. Nevertheless, although the national work- 
welfare system is in many senses a '^moving target,** the overview presented 
here is the most comprehensive currently available and provides an accurate 
representation of the trends and patterns that characterize the system. 



This section describes the general nature of state work-welfare programs 
in terms of (1) \»IN/VIN demo and the adoption of the federal AFDC and food 
stamp work program options described in the previous chapter, and (2) state 
work programs for general assistance recipients and other special state- 
funded work programs or initiatives. 

Federal AFDC and Food Stamp Work Program Options 

There are very fe¥ states that have not taken advantage of the federal 

options introduced since 1981; as of late 1986, only three states had 

retained the regular dual-agency VIN program without adopting any of the 

AFDC or food stamp work program options available to states. Table 3.1 

provides information on the federal options used by each state, the program 

names — if any — used for the options, the names of '^iimbrella'* programs that 

include more than one option, and whether the state had an AFDC-Unemployed 

Parent program in 1986: 

0 Of the fifty states plus the District of Columbia, twenty-five had a 
regular WIN program and twenty-six had a single-agency VIN 
demonstration program. (Rhode Island became a WIN demo state in 
early 1987 making twenty-seven WIN demos in all.) 



State york-Velfare Programs and Federal Options 




TABLE 3.1 

raCRAL Vm-iJELFAKE OmJNS. W SIVOE 1/ 
(as of late 1966) *^ 



State 



ARXHP 



WIN 



Grant 
Divers loi 



Age 

Waiver 



IV-A 
Job Search 



Arizaia 
AricanaaB 

CalifomlA 

Cblorado 

Oocmectlcut 
DalauBre 

QUcrict of QxludDia 
Florida 

Ooorgia 

lUaii 

Illinois 




M> 

Yes 

lb 

Yes 



Yes 
lb 

lb 

lb 

Yes 
No 



lb 

Alaska Ubrk Progran 
(Inc. all optlocn) 

lb 

ftb 



Greater Avenues for 
Independence, boii^ 
ii^ploKntod (Incl. all 
opt lone) 

No 



Job Connection 
(incK all options) 



No 



R^lar WIN Yes 
Regular WIN Hi 



UWDeao 
Fn>J» fnicceas 

WIN DooD 



No 
N> 

Yes 



R^^ular WIN Yes 



WINDeno 



WIN DCRD 

Fir$t Step 
tiip. & Trr^. 
ProgiBtt 



Yes 



K^fiular WIN N:> 
No 



Ribllc Assistance Prod- WIN Vcao 
uctlvlty Act iPAPAl 
Cincl* all ac» fS prgK) 

ft»itiwB Eraploynent anl WIN Dciid 
Coonunity Iftolp (PEAOl] 
(Ind. all ex. FSJS) 



Yes 



lb 
lb 



Project aumoe 
(incl. all options) 



Regular WIN Nd 
it%ular WIN Yts 



WIN DenD 



Fbod Stanp Job 4/ 
Seardi/Workf are 



Worit PrpgnwB, startirg WIN Dm 
Va? (ind. all options) 



N> 



H> (start, 
4/a7) 



lb 
lb 

Yes 

N3 

Yes 

Job Wv.^/ 

Yes 
No 

lb 

Yes, TRACE 

lb 

lb 
lb 

No 



lb 

No 



Yas 
(for WIN) 

No 



Yes 

(in one 
county) 

No 



No 



No 
lb 

(start. 
1/87) 

lb 



No 
No 

No 



»b 

Yes— iai|>!oy. 
Search Pragrai 

No 

No 



Yes 

rb 

Yes 
No 

No 

Yes 



No (starting lb 



No 
lb 

lb 

No 



FSJS 



FSJS 



esjs 



FSJS U Uorkf are 
(1 Ucfr ouunty) 

RUS& Uorkfare 



FSJS 



No 



^KIS 



lb 

FSJS & Workf are 
(1 Ucfr msicy) 



FSJS 



FSJS 

FSJS 
FS Work Search 

FSJS & Workfare 
(1 vkfr oounty) 

Not in 1966 



State 



Uabrellfl Program 



loua 

Koiisas 

Kentucky 

Uxiisiana 

Halite 

Haryland 
Has6achisett8 

Nichlgoi 

Hlnnesota 

Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hara|iBhlre 

New Jersey 
NewHexloo 
New York 

o 

ERLC 



Gtant 
Dtveraion 



Age 

Waiver 



Yes 
Yes 

No 
No 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 



IV-A 
Job Search 



No 
No 

Yes 

N) 

Yes 



No 

Job Preparation Program 
(Ind. all ex. WIN) 

No 

No 

lAdfaiB, l^}lo>nent 
Bducatlon 6 Tralnli|{ 
(Incl. all ex. FSJS) 

No 

Bnplo)iaent and Tralnli^ 
Oioices (Ind. all 
options) 

Michigan Opportunities 
& Skills Ttalnlig 
(incl. all options) 



WINBenD Yea 

R^Uur WIN Yes 

Regular WIN N) 

^l^gular WIN N) 

WIN Uoip |i> 



Fdod Stanp Job V 
Search/Workfam 



WIN Vcao 
WINDeno 

WIN DesD 



No 
Hi 

Yes 



No 
No 
No 
No 

No 

Access to Careers aid 
Training (And. all 
options) 

No 

No 

Oowprehenalve Ein>loy- 
meiU: Plai (ind, all 
ex. WIN & FSJS) 



Kegular WIN Yes 

^e&dar WIN No 

Regular WIN Nl> 

Regular WIN N) 

WIN Oqud Yes 
Job Support 
Pipgram 

Regular WIN Yea 

K^gular Win No 

WIN Dcun 

Jt^ar WIN Yes 

WIN ttam Yes 



No 
No 

(startli^ 1/87) 
N> 
No 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 
No 
No 
No 

Ih 
No 

Yes 

N> , 
Yes 



No 

No 

No 
No 
No 

No 
No 

Yes 

No 

No 
No 
No 
Yes 

(in WIN 
only) 

No 

No 

No 
No 

No . 



No 
Yea 

No 
N> 



Ytt 



No 



No 

(8tartlr« 1967) 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 



No 
No 

Yes 

No 

No 



FSJS 

FSJS 
No 

KJS-Job Search 
Project 

No 
N) 

No 

FSJS 

'I 

FSJS 
FS.IS 
FSJS 
FSJS 

FSJS 
FS.JS 

FSJS 
FSJS 
FSJS 



TABLE a.i (CmriffiD) 



StaCe 



AFIXHF 

Pcpgraa Uabrella Prcgraa 



Gtmt 

WIH <m nivereloi 



Waiver 



Job Search 



food Stanf) Job4/ 
SeaithAtorkfare 



NoEth Carolina 
Horth dskota 

auo 

(kl£toaa 

Oiegon 
Pennsylvania 

Rhode Ifilml 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 
Tennesaee 

Tbcaa 

Utah 

Vemont 
Virginia 



Yea 
fto 

Yes 

Yea 
Yes 
No 

No 

Yea 
No 



No 



No 



Ubrk Programs 
(ind. aU ex. WIN) 

Bqployaant ltalnlf\g 
PrGgran (Ind. ail ex. 
FSJS) 

JOBS 

(Ind. all options) 

Ubrk R^lstratlon • 
Program (Indudea ail 
options) 

Learn to Earn 
(Ind. ail options) 



Work Support Pipgraa 
(liid. ail ex. WIN, WIN 

to be pt)aned out) 

No 
No 



Bi()lo>vaent Services 
Prpgran (Ind. ail ex. 
FSJS) 

Seif-Suffldency Progran 
(Ind. all options) 



Regular WIN Yes 

Regular WIN Yes 

Regular WIN Yes 

WIN Veao Yes 

WIN OesD No 

WIN Vboo Yes 



Re^^ilar WIN No 
(WINDeno 
start. 1/87) 

R^ular WIN Y^ 



WIN dsao 

WINDem 
Victory Net- 
work Prpgran 



Yes 



WIN Ueuo No 



No Yes 
(starting 1/87) (CUEP) 



No 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
No 

No 

No 

No 
No 

No 



Regular WIN Yes No 
Work Kxper- 
lance U 
Trolnli^ 



ReadHJIi) 

(Incl. ail ex. FSJS) 

likaplo)raent Services 
Progran (Ind. all ex. 
tUlS ^ FS Wbrkfare) 



R^ilar WIN Yes 



WIN Uano Yes 



Yea 



No 
startli|{ 
2/87 



No 
No 

Yes 

Yes 
No 

No 

No 

No 
No 

No 

No 

No 



No 

No 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



(SJS & Uorkf are 

No 
No 

FSJS 

No 
tb 

No 

FSJS & Wbrkfare 

I-SJS 
FSJS 

F5JS 

No 

FSJS 
FSJS & Uorkf are 
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lABUJ 3.1 (ODWITNUH)) 



Stata 



/JTXHJP 
Prograa 



WIH 



UraiiC 
Diversion 



UaBhligtai 
Ubtit ViiKlnia 
Wisconsin 



Waiver 



IV-A 
Job Search 



Yes 



YeB 



Yes 



Waaili^ton Boploytna^ 
qpiiorCiiUtles Program 
(ind. all ex. FSJS) 



Wisconsin Bi|Uo>ttt2nt 
Opijortunitlea Ptcgrat 
(WIN& IV-A Job Search), 
\kxk Experience ani Job 
Tralnlj^ (Incl. aU ex. 
KJS and PS Workfara, 
fitartir^ l/fi?) 



Kxd ^tan|) Job 4/ 
SearchAtorkfare 



Ki%ular WIN Y(s 



WIN Ou!BD Yes 
Worit& Traixt- 
ipg Prograu 

WIN Deao Yes 



Yes 



No 



Nd (scartii^ 
1/87) 



Yes 

Bnployment Search 
Program 



KJS & WorkfareS/ 



FSJS 



FSJS & Wbrkfare 



No 



N> 



Kogular WIN H) 



No 



No 



No 



5/ Washiruton's Food Stanp Workfare progian is ai Iwld. 



6. 
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0 Tventy-seven states had CVEP programs for at least some AFDC 
recipients and in at least one local jurisdiction (tiftcen of the 
states with CWEP have regular WIN programs, and twelve have WIN demo 
programs). One state (Indiana) was planning to start up CWEP in 
1987* 

0 Seventeen states had some type ci AFDC grant diversion program 
(thirteen WIN demo states and four WIN regular states). And one 
state, Colorado, had a job divc^rsion program, targeted on 
applicants • (Indiana, Kansas, North Carolina, Wisconsin and 
Virginia were due to start grant diversion in 1987.) 

0 Twenty-two states had IV-A job search, programs (eight regular WIN 
states and fourteen WIN demo states). One state (Minnesota) was to 
implement IV-A job search in 1987. 

0 Thirty-seven states bad the optional food stamp job search program 
in 1986 (seventeen WIN regular states and nineteen WIN demo states), 
and there were food stamp workfare projects in nine states (three 
WIN regular states and six WIN deiLO states, including Washington 
where workfare implementation was "on hold").27 

0 Twenty-six states provide AFDC benefits to two-parent families under 
the AFDC-Unemployed Parent option. 

0 Eight states had requested and received federal waivers to require 
AfDC women with children under six to register with the work program 
•(WIN mandatory registration), although in some states the waivers 
are only applicable in selected counties or for selected program 
components. One state reported an age of youngest child waiver that 
viLfj to become effective in January of 1987. 

Every state is required to have either a regular WIN program or a single 

agency WIN demonstration program. Beyond that, as already noted, most 

states have adopted one or more of the other work program options. Table 

3.2 summarizes the eight different combinations of the major AFDC and food 

stamp work programs and options that existed nationwide in 1986: WIN demo, 

CWEP, IV-A job search and food stamp job search. Table 3.2 also notes those 

states that have food stamp workfare, or AFDC grant diversion programs. 



27. /By April 1987 all states vere required to have a food stamp employment 
and training program in place. However, this report covers programs as 
0 ' they existed in 1986; therefore the optional food stamp job search 

programs operating at that ti^e are described. 
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VmC niXaWI OMiJtMXlUNS {m of 19B6) j/ 



WIN/WIN [m) 
ONUf 

WIN WIN DEM) 



Ditit of Col, 
loulBiana 



Iidlana 2/ 



WIN/UIN UiH) ItiJS 
Rx)S cm 

WIN 



Kentucky 
Missouri 
New lUopstiire 



WIN OMQ 

Arizona 3/ 
Aiicansas 5/ 
Tennessee 



cmm 3*3 

WfN/VaN UH) PUUS 
WIN 



WIN UH) 



North D^icota Michigan 3/ 
Bennsylvanla 



CAIHm A » 13 
WIN/WIN UfMOFUIS 
CMfP ATI) FSJS 



WIN 



Colorado A/ 
Idatu 
loua 

Mliu^esoCa 3/ 

Neufisdoo 
Itonix Carolina 5/ 



WIN UQD 

Delaware 
minolsS/ 
New Yoik 3/ 
South Dakota 
West Virginia 



aamxa 5-A 

WIN/WIN VtW PUIS 



WIN 



WIN OH) 



KIvKle IslaaJ 6/ Maryland 3/ 

Mussachusetts 3/ 
Oregon 3/ 



CrnXXKY 6*6 

WIN/WIN im) mis 

IV-A JS AM) FSJS 



WIN 



Alaska 



WIN mt} 

Conrnxtlcut 3/ 
Florida 3/ ^ 
MaliiB 3/^ 
New Jersey 3/ 
Texas 



CAIBQOHY 7-3 
WINAfIN U£MD PU6 

w-A jsma& 



WIN 



WIN DIfH) 



South CarollnaS/ 
Utah 



GATOJOttY 8-9 
WIN/WIN ai>D PUIS 
IV-A JS, CWa* AM) FSJS 
WW WIN UH) 

Kansas California 3/1/ 

Venoont 3/ Geoigia 
Waslili^con 2/5/ Nt^raska 
WisoonsiW OdaluQu 3/ 
Vlt^lala T/ 



1/ Hits categorization is based on state aioptlon of AFDC (UiP^ IV~A (AFl£) Job Search, and Pood Stanp Job Search, 

2/ Inilona plans to ImpleDent OUEP and Grant Diversion in 1987 • 

3/ 'Dvise states have AFUC Grant Diverslai progrons, 

4/ Color^o a variant of Grant Diversion in Wbld County: welfare Job diversion, priiiarlly for diverting AFUC 

^ dp{)llcants to Jobs Instead of welfare, ^ 

5/ 'ilcse states luve at least ate Food Staii^ Uorkf are program* i 

O Islaid becane WIN Deaao in January 1987. 
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Twelve states had only a VIN program (regular WIN or WIN demo) without CVEPi 
IV-A job search or grant division (Arkansas, District of Columbia, Hawaii , 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri^ Montana, N€iv Hampshire, 
Tennessee > and Wyoming). ^8 

Aside from the VIN demo, thirty-nine states had chosen at least one of 
the other federal AFOC work program options; sixteen had chosen one AFDC 
option aside from VIN demo, eighteen had chosen two AFDC options aside from 
WIN demo, and five hac chosen all three of the AFDC work options aside from 
WIN demo. Of the five states that had chosen CVEP, grant diversion and IV-A 
job search, three were VIN regular states (Ohio, Vermont and Washington) and 
two were VIN demo states (California and Oklahoma) .^^ 

No conclusions should be drawn about the use of these options and the 
quality of the programs, however. A previous Urban Institute study of state 
work-welfare programs noted that many high-performing VIN states were 
initially reluctant to adopt the federal WIN demo option since 
administrators were often satisfied vxth the quality of their VIN program. 



28. /All but four of these states, however, did have a food stamp job search 

program in 1986, and one (Arkansas) also had vorkfare projects for some 
food stamp recipients. Indiana was planning to add CVEP and grant 
diversion by April of 1987. 

29. /It is important to note that states vary in the extent to which these 

options are used across counties. In the next section ^ county- by- county 
variations are discussed. 

30. /See Nightingale, Federal Employment and Training Policy Changes . 
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While even high-performing WIN states have come to use some of the options 
because budget reductions in ffIN have necessitated recourse to other funding 
sources, there is no reason to assume that lack of adoption of the options 
means lack of interest in work-welfare policy. Further, many respondents in 
the current study noted that intense political opposition to CWEP, 
considered a "workfare" program, has resulted in an unwillingness to use 
that particular option in their state. 

Some geographic variation was found in the use of the two federal 
options that provide AFDC cli^Jits with work experience: CVEP and grant 
diversion. More specifically, states in the northeastern region were less 
likely to choose the CWEP option and were more likely to use the grant 
diversion option. Only three out of the ten northeastern states chose CWEP, 
compared to eight out of seventeen southern states, seven out of eleven 
western states, and nine out of the twelve north central states (with 
Indiana adding CWEP in 1987). 31 

In contrast, grant diversion is used by six of the ten northeastern 
states, four of the twelve north central states (with Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Kansas adding grant diversion in 1987), three of the seventeen southern 
states (with Virginia and North Carolina adding grant diversion in 1987), 
and five out of the eleven western states. 

The northeastern states were also more likely to choose the WIN single- 
agency demonstration option, followed by the southern and the north central 
states; the western states were the least likely to use the TIN demo option. 
Seven of the ten northeastern states are WIN Demos (including Rhode Island 



31. /The four major census regions were useu for this analysis. 
O -52- 73 
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which became a WIN demo state in January of 1987). Ten of the seventeen 
southern states are VIN demos, seven of the twelve north central states are 
VIN DemoSi but only three of the eleven western states are WIN demos. 

Thus I while there was considerable variation in the types of federal 
options states have adopted and combinations of options, there were 
indications of some geographic patterns, particularly for CWEP and AFDC 
grant diversion* 

State-sponsored Vork-Velfare Initiatives 

In addition to the federally authorized and initiated AFDC and food 
stamp work activities, many states have programs and initiatives 
specifically designed, and primarily funded, by the state. It is often 
difficult to determine the degree to which a program was state funded as 
opposed to federally funded, particularly since some states contribute 
substantial in-kind resources to these programs. The state-sponsored 
programs outlined in Table 3.3 are broadly defined as state- funded, state- 
initiated, or state-specific programs; these programs are either totally or 
predominantly funded by the states rather than by the federal government. 

The most common state-sponsored work-welfare activities are programs for 
general assistance (GA) recipients. Thirty states provide general public 
assistance for those persons ineligible for federal AFDC benefits funded 
either by the restate or by local jurisdictions. (Most general assistance 
recipients are single adults or married couples without children who, for a 
variety of reasons have no source of support.) Sixteen of the thirty states 
with state-funded GA programs have a work program for GA recipients, and 
respondents in several of the other states noted that there were some 




TABLE 3.3 

STATS VORK-WBtPAIE XHITXATXVBS« BY STATS 
(St«t«-Puiid«d, 8tat«-InitiAt«d, Or StAttt-Sp^cif ic Prograas)* 



AFDC Proqraw 



GA Proqraai 



Alabama 

AAaaka 
Arisona 

Arkanaaa 

California 

Colorado 

ConnaC'ticut 



Ball 



Biatrict of Coluabia 



Florida 
aaorfia 
Sawaii 

Idaho 
Xllinoia 



nrr Indiana 
1 k) 



nona 
nona 
nona 

nona 



Voluntary Work Prograa—for long tar'4 AFDC 
racipianta of faring raaadial aducation and 
training, in Korwalk and Fairfiald* 
Raaadial Education and Pra-Skill Training — 
atatawida for all AFDC* 

Pilot projacta axtanding aadical covaraga, 
baginning in 19t7* 

Singla Notbara Ara Haaourcaa Too <SHART) — 
voluntary pilot for AFDC aotbara, claasrooa 
training and OJT ^or daycara aidaa* 
Job Opportunitiaa and Buainaaa Skilla — voluntary 
aaployaant akilla davalopaant for AFDC-U, 
clasarooa training and on-tba-job training. 
Adult Witb Dapandant — for adult AFDC anU non- 
walfara cliants witb dapandant^ includas OJT 
and placaaant* 

nona 
nona 

nona 



nona 
nona 



nona 
nona 



Stata fundad prograa, but no atata work prograa for 
OA. 



OA progtaa, but no atata work prograa for OA. 

OA prograa, but no atata work prograa for QA« 

Mandatory OA prograa, adainiatration by citiaa 

and towns; workfara and vocational rahab. /training. 



Stata fundad GA prograa, but no atata work prograa 
toe OA. 

Mora Opportunitiaa for Succaaa Through Training- 
atarting in 1987, will ba an axpanaion of Job 
Opportunitiaa and Buainaaa Skills, for AFDC-U and 
GA,- a voluntary prograa with aaployaant aasistanca, 
job davalopaant and placeaant* 



nona 
nona 

Taaporary Labor Forca (TLF) — aandatory workfara 
for OA clianta. 



OA Work Prograa in Chicago, undar Projact chanca, 
tha uabralla work-walfara prograa. 




• • • • 



TABLE 3.3 (CONTXNUKD) 



Mt9itm_ 



OA Pro^r«»« 



Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maiaa 

Maryland 

Maaiacbuaatta 



Michigan 
Minnoaota 



Miaaiaaippi 
Miaaottri 

Montana 

Mabraaka 

llavada 

Maw Uanpabira 



Haw Jaraay 



Individual tducation and Training Prograa — 
tundad with IV-A apacial naada grant and stata 
funda — aducation prograa, pra-higb acbool through 
colXaga^ targatad on long-tarn racipianta. 



nona 
nona 
nona 
nona 

nona 



Stata Supportad Work Progran. 
Baalth Cboicaat continuing haalth cara 
covaraga through aaVx xal naana* 
Vouchar Day Cara. 



Stata aupportad work in 3 countiaa. Alao 
prograaa baaad on naad but not raatrictad to 
public aaaiatanca cliantat a waga aubaidy 
progran callad Minnaaota Saployaant and 
Econoaic Davalopaaat Act Progran (MEED) and 
tba Sliding Faa child Cara Progran. 

nona 

nona 



nona 
nona 
nona 



Stata-ftindad OA CWEP md OA Job Club. 



Stata/local fundad OA progran, but no atata work 
progran for OA. 

Qanaral Public Aaaiatanca Knployablaa — nininai 
workfara raquiranant, in 3 countiaa. 

Stata-fundad OA portion of ET program, voluntary. 



Stata-fund«d GA portion of MOST. 
Work Raadinaaa, GA grant divaraion. 



Stata fundad GA progran, but no atata work progran 
for GA. 

Projact Work for GA raclpian^.a in 12 countiaa. 

nona 



Fanily Indapandancit Progran — a voluntary progran 
for long-tarn racipienta, adainiftarad by JTPA 
with additional atata funda, providing counaal- 
ing, vocational aducation, training, child cara and 
tranaportation. 



nona 
nona 



nona 



Ganaral Aaaistanca Enployability Progran <GAEP)' 
a linitad, workfara progran. 



erJc 
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TABLE 3.3 (CONTZNUED) 



•taf 



OA Prograag 



Mw H«Eico 
««w York 



■orth Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohi« 

Oklahosa 
Or«9on 

9#nnaylvania 



&hod« Iiland 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

t«nii«aatt« 

Tttxas 

Utah 



PACE — to h«lp clients 90 to coaaunity coll«9«. 
Nttw York Works — grant divtraion uaad for work 
tryouta« in Maw York City only. 

Transitional Child Cara — 9 aonths of child cara 
aftar racipiant finds aaployaant. 
Coaprahansiva Kaployaant Opportunity Sarvica 
Cantars — ona**stop shop sarvicas for rocipianta 
with childran undar €• 

Taanaga Assistanca Sarvica Act — targatad on taan 
parants and high risk taanagars. 

nona 



Uoaaaakar Haalth Aid Prograa — classrooa training 
and aubsidisad aaployaant, originally fadarally 
fundad, now run by tha stata. 
Supportad Work Prograa in 2 countios. 

nona « 

nona 



Eaployaant Incantiva Payaant Prograa — siailar to 
fadaral targatad jobs tax cradit. 
Privata Agancy Eaployaant Progra&i — pays privata 
aaployaant agancias to halp walfara racipianta 
find jobs. 

nona 



nona 
nona 
nona 
nona 



Stata fundad prograa, but no stata work prograa for 
OA. 

Public Works Projact — aandatory work 
axparianco/workf ara prograa. 

TEAP-UR — grant divaraion for ganaral assistanca 
(hoaa raliaf ) racipiants . 



Stata/local fundad OA prograa, but no stata work 
prograa for QA» 

Work Prograas — stata fundad for OA racipiants in 
Ohio Work Prograa:*, uabralla work*-walf ara prograa. 
Uoaaaakar Uaalth Aid Prograa — for OA racipiants. 



Stata fundad OA prograa, but no stata work prograa 
for OA. 

Eaployaant Incantiva Payaant Prograa — alao for OA 
racipiants; OA as wall as APDC raquirad to parti- 
cipata in WRP and CWEP. 



Stata fundad OA prograa, but no stata work prograa 
for OA* 

Stata fundad OA prograas, but no stata work 
prograa for OA. 



nona 

nona 

Eaargancy Work Prograa — work for non-AFDC, short- 
tara public assistanca racipiants. 



I 
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TABLE 3.3 (CONTXMUCD) 


Stat* 


xrDC Prograna 


OA Prograaa 




Singla Parant Opportunity Prograa — for t««n 
paranta with aMpbaaia on living akilla^ school 
conplation and caraar oriantation* 


Stata fundad OA prograa, but no stata work 
prograa for OA* 


Virginia 


nona 


Stata--f undad OA Eaployaant S^rvicaa Prograa 


Waahington 


nona 


Stata fundad OA prograa, but no atata work 
prograa for OA. 


ll#at Virginia 


nona , 


Stata fundad OA prograa, but no stata work prograa 
for OA. 


Viaconain 


Child Support Aaauranca Daaonatration Prograa 
automatic withholding of child aupport and 
aaauaad banafitx for APDC and |ion-APDC. 


Work for OA racipiants^ grant abataaant. 
Work Kxparianca Progras — grant abataaant for 
Indiana on ganaral aaaiatanca. 


Wyoainv 


nona 


fltftta fundad GA prograa, but no atata work 
prograa for OA. 



*9hia tabl# includaa only thoaa initiativaa totally or priaarily fundad by tha atata. Many othar atataa hava davalopad 
tpacial iniMativaa within WIN or WIN Daao, which ara not included hara. 
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county-fxiaded and adwiuistered work programs for GA recipients, but no 
statewide program* About o^e-third of the state GA work programs are grant- 
abatement programs where the client is expected to "work off" his or her 
grant (workfare)* The other two-thirds of the GA work programs offer many 
of the same components that are available to AFDC recipients under VTN/VIN 
damo, and as discussed in a later s;ection, many are integrated with the AFDC 
work and training progre... 

In addition to GA worK programs, many states have sponsored and 
developed special initiatives for AFDC recipients or for ail low-inccme 
persons* Most of the state-sponsored and state-funded prograais for AFDC 
clients are targeted on "hard to employ" groups. For example, at least 
three states Coxmecticut, Iowa and New Hampshire) have special initiatives 
for long-term recipients; and three states (District of Columbia, New York 
and Vermont) have special projects for teenage parents and single parents* 

A few states also have employment or income-related initiatives for the 
general low-income population. For example, Minnesota has a state wage 
subsidy program and a sliding-fee child care program for low- income persons, 
and Wisconsin's Child Support Assurance Demonstration will assure a minimum 
income level for families with children. Similarly, a few states also nave 
special trajlning or education initiatives, including the Homemaker Health 
Aid Training program and the state supported work program in Ohio, and New 
York's PACE Community College program. 

Two states (California aiid Massachusetts) have particularly large state 
initiatives primarily funded with stare revenues, but implementtvl within the 
WIN de.'\ tration framework. California, as part of the new GAIN program, 
provides substantial ft^ts resources for day care, education and training 
f:^^ AFDC client!. Massachusetts, under the ET Choices Program, has 
develot^v/i a comprehensive package of servictss complementing a broad range of 
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employment, training, and education components, including a large supported 
work program that is primarily state funded. Of particular importance are 
the Massachusetts day care voucher program (with state funds exceeding 
twenty million dollars a year), the Health Choices program that provides 
special extended medical coverage to ET participants for one year, and the 
qu«.3i-pub]^''. Bay State Skills Corporation that subsidizes vocational 
t raining 

The northeastern and north central states were most likely to havo 
state-sponsored prograims, and the western states made the greatest use of 
state-sponsored initiatives within the VIN/VIN demo program. 

Pending State Initiatives 

Most states (thirty-four) were, not surprisingly, anticipating or 
considering changes in their work-welfare systems in 1987. Respondents were 
asked about pending legislation in the state and initiatives proposed by the 
governor or the department in charge of work-welfare programs (their answers 
are summarize,' in Table 3.4; state-by-state initiatives are in Appendix 
Table I). 

Of course, the pricaary changes that states anticipate are the 
implementation of the mandatory food stamp employment and training programs 
and the phasing out of WIN. Respondents in eleven states reported that they 
vere preparing to phase-out or reduce the WIN program early in 1987 in 
response to the Congresssional funding liux nation. That is, although most 
states were waiting until Congress either reauthorizes WIN or replaces it 
with some other program, these eleven states were making plans to close out 
their T^N and WIK demo programs. Respondents in five states specifically 




TABLE 3.4 

PENDING STATE WORK-WELFARE INITIATIVES 
(as of late 1986} 



Initiative Number of States 



Program expansion (e.g., adding 15 
new federal options ^ extending 
geographic coverage) 

Program maintenance (i*e*, requesting 7 
state funds to maintain level of 
current programs, examining options) 

Expand or improve supportive services 14 
(e.g., daycare, medical benefits, 
transportation) 

New broad umbrella programs, or 7 
consolidation of all programs 

« 

Special project or targeting (e.g., 8 
entrepeneurial programs, teen 
parents, supported work) 

Phase down existing level 11 

No plans /Initiatives mentioned 17 ^1 



Numbers do not add to 51 becaase states may be 
In more than one category. 
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stated that they are considering adopting or expanding (or already have 
adopted or expanded) the use of other federal options (especially IV-A job 
search) to compensate for the anticipated close-out of WIN (Idaho, South 
Carclinaf Minnesota, Mississippi and Ohio)c 

Despite the uncertain status of federal funding and legislation, 
however, many states are continuing to develop new progrsuns or special 
projiSv-ts. Respondents in ten states indicated that they are considering the 
implementation or expansion of various federal options: Hawaii is applying 
for WIN Demo status ^ Ohio may expand CWEP and the other Work Program 
options, Colorado may adopt IV-A job search, Alaska, Mississippi, and 
Florida are considering CWEP, Idaho m^y expand CWEP and adopt IV-A job 
search, and Arizona, Oklahoma and Wyoming are considering implementing an 
AFDC-UP component, perhaps with job search or vorkfare attached. 

At least eight' states report that they are attempting to obtain 
increased state funds to expand or improve transitional social services for 
day care (Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Utah) or for transportation assies tance (Michigan). Tei: states 
are making efforts to extend or improve medical benefits (discussed in a 
later section). 

New programs, resulting from highly publicized gubernatorial proposals, 
are being considered in three states (New Jersey, Missouri and Washington), 
and in four other states proposals aro being considered to consolidate work 
programs or develop more comprehensive systems (District of Columbia, 
Florida, Indiana and Oregon). New Jersey's REACH program would fold WIN 
into an umbrella program sund would emphasise targeting services on women 
with young children. In Washington, the proposed Family Independence 
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Program would extend transitional benefits along with the introduction of an 
incentive system to increase employment: instead of clients losing benefits 
on a dollar for dollar basis (af^er the $30 and 1/3 rule expires), they will 
be guiranteed an income of up to 135 percent of a benchmark amount when 
working full-time and up to 115 percent of a benchmark amount when working 
part-time. (When in school or training they would receive 105 percent of 
the benchmark, when seeking work they would recei 100 percent of the 
benchmark, and when not cooperating with the program the family would 
receive 80 percent of the benchmark.) The Missouri Leamfare program would 
require AFDC clients to obtain a high school degree as a condition of 
eligibility. In Florida legislation is also pending that would require teen 
recipients to return to school. 

Thus, despite the continuing federal WIN budget reductions and increased 
■ uncertainty about federal policy, many states are continuing to design, 
redesign or expand work programs for welfare clients. 

State Priority on Work-Welfare Programs 
One documented weakness of the WIN program in the 1970s was that the 
program received very low political and organizational priority within many 
state welfare and employment security agencies. Typical comments by most 
WIN administrators in a 1978 study were that the program was like a 
"stepchild" in both agencies and that agency administrators tended to use 
WIN as a "dumping ground" for -dead wood" civil servants. 32 By 1983, the 
pattern had changed somewhat, and about one-quarter of the WIN and WIN demo 



^^'^Pro^^!' ^^^"^"^ Nightingale, Implementing Welfare-EmoloTment 
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administrators felt that work programs were becoming more visible and seemed 
to be a higher political priority* 33 

The historic lack of priority and visibility on work-welfare issues has 
now clearly changed. Respondents from most states in the current survey 
felt that work-welfare programs and issues are currently either a high 
political priority or are receiving increasing visibility in their state, 
and about half the states have increased state funds for work programs over 
the past six years. Twenty-seven of the forty-four states where work- 
welfare was desi^^Tiated as being of high or increasing importance actually 
replaced funds lost through federal budget cuts or appropriated additional 
money for services such as daycare or for a state-financed work-welfare 
program. 3^ 

It is clear, however, that even states that have committed state funds 
for work programs generally have not been able to maintain pre-1981 staffing 
levels. Of all fifty states and the District of Columbia, forty-one have 
experienced a reduction in work-welfare program staff over the past five 
years. In half of these states, reductions largely occurred through hiring 



33. /Nightingale, "Federal Employment and Training Policy Changes in the 

Reagan Administration.^ 

34. /rhis probably overstates the extent to which states are contributing to 

the programs, however, since some states replaced some of the funds lost 
in the 1981 federal budget reduction but have appropriated very little 
since then; and other states (e.g., Georgia) have only recently begun to 
fund work welfare programs. 
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freezes, personnel attrition, or staff reassignments, rather than through 
direct lay-offs. This suggests that most states have not been able to, or 
have not chosen to, sustain the level of the work programs with state funds. 

Six states have maintained fairly stable work-program staff levels over 
the past five years by replacing at least some of the federal funds lost in 
WIN or by ftinding new state work initiatives that are jointly administered 
with the WIN or WIN demo program: California, Delaware, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York and Virginia, Another four states have maintained 
staff levels because few funds were lost as a result of changes in the WIN 
allocation formula (West Virginia) or because WIN staff were assigned 
additional duties (Arkansas, South Carolina and South Dakota). 

Those states that have kept their program levels high have probably been 
able to do so because their economies are strong; high priorty on work- 
welfare issues cannot be regarded as the sole reason for the financial 
backing received from the state government • Five of the six state programs 
where lost federal WIN funds were replaced and that experienced no staff 
reductions are located in the relatively prosper- us eastern seaboard states 
and the sixth i5? California. In 1986 the avarage unemployment rate for 
these states was 5.2 compared to a national average of 7.0. Clearly these 
states filled the gap left by federal funds at least partly because they 
were better able to do so. In fact, of the 27 states that replaced some WIN 
funds or contributed to related programs, only six had unemployment rates 
higher than the average. Thus, the economy plays an important role in a 
state's financial committment to work-welfare; two respondents noted that 
the great demand for labor in their state was one explanation for the 
state's greater interest in getting more welfare recipients into the labor 
market. 
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Thus, there are sv.^-ong indications that nationwide the political 
priority placed on work-welfare issues at the state level — defined as (1) 
perceived positive visibility and support ^ and/or (2) appropriation of state 
funds for work-welfare programs — has increased over the past seven years. 
However, those states that have appropriated stat funds and maintained 
stable program levels despite federal budget reductions are in relatively 
good economic condition. Other state.s- (especially in the midwest) clearly 
have high level political support for work-welfare programs, but probably 
for fiscal reasons have not been able to substantially supplement federal 
resources* 

Geographic and Caseload Coi^erage of yprk-Welfare Programs 
In order to estimate the scope of the work programs currently operating, 
data were collected on (1) the number of counties in which WIN/WIN demo, 
IV-A job search, CWEP, grant diversion (or work supplementation), and food 
stamp work programs were operating at the conclusion of FY 1986 and (2) 
the proportion of public assistance recipients in each state that reside in 
those counties*) In order to estimate the proportion of the AFDC and Pood 
Stamp caseload that is potentially covered by various vork-welfare programs, 
the proportion of households receiving public assistsmce in each county was 
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35* /No attempt wus made to collect county-coverage data for GA work programs 
since theso programs are often offered on a county-by-county basis 
(usvAlly county-funded) and many of the state officials interviewed did 
not have information about these programs* 
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used as a proxy for the AFDC and Food Stamp caseload. 36 National estimates 
of coverage of work-welfare programs are provided in Table 3.5, and state- 
by-state detail appears in Appendix Tables II and III. 

The estimates require two qualifications. First, in many instances, 
work programs do not necessarily operate throughout an entire county; these 



36. /This method, although flawed, was considered preferable to asking 
responder-ts about caseload coverage, since there are many variations in 
how states ciefine programs and caseloads. The intent was to develop 
estimates based on data that are most comparable across states. Data 
for public assistance caseloads were gathered from the 1980 Census of 
Population, General Social and Economic Characteristics, Tables 181 and 
72. Public assistance income was defined as "[Cjash receipts of 
payments made under the following public assistance programs: aid to 
families with dependent children, old-age assistance (i.e., excluding 
social security), aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled." To get state estimates, the total public assistance 
caseload of counties within a state that have the federal AFDC work 
programs was taken as a percentage of the total staie public assistance 
caseload. To get national estimates, the total caseload of the nation's 
-,ounties with the federal AFDC work programs vas taken as a percentage 
of the national public assistance caseload. These are only estimates, 
however, and are subject to bias because: the data used are for the 
entire public assistance caseload, not just AFDC clients, since they 
include the aged and handicapped as well? public assistance receipt is 
often underreported in census data; data from the 1980 census are used 
and changes could very well have occurred in public assistance 
caseloads, particularly the relative distribution of the national 
caseload in those states hard hit by economic recession. 
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TABLE 3.5 

NAnONAL flCVERACE 1/ OF mc AM) POOD STAMP WCRK PROGRAMS 

BY MJMBEK OF oxmEs A^D tmim oe 

HJBLIC ASSISTANQE 2/ CASELCW) 
(as of late 1986) 



Pcogcan 


Number 


% of All States 


Counties 

Number 


% of AH Counties 


rcrcciiL or 
Public Assistance 
Caseload Resldli\g In 
Covered Coimtles 


WIH/WlNDenD 


51 


lOCK 


1708 


54.4% 


' 82.4% 


IV-A Job Search 


22 


43.1% 


9M) 


29.9% 


41.3% 


(MP 


27 


52.9K 


864 


27.5% 


32.3% 


GCant Diversion 


17 


33.3% 


319 


10.2% 


29.2% 


Food Stanp Job Search 


37 


72.5% 


752 


24.0% 


35.7% 


Food Steeap Uorkf ar^ 


8 


15.7% 


18 


0.6% 


4.4% 



1/ Coverage doer* mt mean service, as not aU recipients are served by these programs. The percentage 
of those covered are of those v*io ndght be served. 

2/ This repraeants the nuAer of pibllc assistance recipients in oouncrles with a given program taken 

as a percantage of aU public assistance recipients. CensiB defines public assistance Incute as "casli receipts 
of payments made uider tlie following ixibUc assistance programs: aid to families with dependent chlUren, old-^ 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the pennanently and totoally disabled." Ttjerefore, tliese should be 
considered estimates. For further explanation see footnote 4 in tlie text, 

3/ Since Washington's food stanp workfaie program w^js on hold. It is not Included l^jre. 
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estimates represent the maximuin potential proportion o£ public assistance 
cases that could conceivably have access to the work-welfare programs • 
Therefore, total coverage of work-welfare programs is overestimated. 

As expected^ WIN/WIN demo was operating in the largest proportion of 
counties nationwide, followed by IV-A job search, CWEP, food stamps job 
search, grant diversion, and food stamps workfare* Table 3.5 shows that in 
1986, WIN or WIN demo was operative in 54 percent of all counties, IV-A job 
search in 30 percent, CWEP in 28 percent, grant diversion in 10 percent, 
Pood Stamp job search in 24 percent, and Food Stamp workfare in .6 percent 
of all counties. 

Although WIN/WIN demo was in only about 54 percent of the nation's 

counties t those counties represent 82 percent of the national public 

assistance population. As mentioned previously, however, these data refer 

to programs in operation at the end of fiscal year 1986. Because federal 

funding for WIN extends only through June of 1986, many states were actively 

engaged in closing certain parts of their programs. The following states had 

concrete plans to phase down their WIN programs in early 1987: 

o Colorado (eleven counties, or 22 percent of the state's public 
assistance population) 

o Louisiana (one county, or 5.7 percent of the public assistance 
population) 

o Mississippi (two counties, or 3*4 percent of the public assistance 
population) 

o North Dakota (eight counties, or 15*5 percent of the public 
assistance population) 

o Ohio (eighty counties, or 54*6 percent of the public assistance 
population) 

0 Wyoming (fourteen counties, or 23,1 percent of the public assistance 
population) 

These 116 counties represent 2*9 percent of the public assistance population 
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nationally; nevertheless, even vith these changes, VIN/VIN demo .would still 
have the widest coverage. 

Although CVEP operates in almost three times as many counties as grant 
diversion (27. 5 percent to 10.2 percent), in 1986 CWEP was available for 
only a slightly larger percent of the public assistance caseload than was 
grant diversion (32.3 percent to 29.2 percent). This might suggest either 
that CWEP operates in counties with relatively low public assistance 
populations, or that states with small public assistance populations tend to 
choose the CVEP option. 

Most respondents in CVEP states did not feel that CVEP was more likely 
to be in rural counties as has sometimes been assumed. In fact most 
respondents did not feel that there were any geographic trends in the 
location of any of their work-welfare options (although, in general, most 
acknowledged that the major WIN and WIN demo programs are likely to operate 
in the areas with the largest caseloads). 

On the other hand, an examination of average public assistance 
population in states with IV-A job search, grant diversion and CVEP, 
indicates that states vith grant diversion programs on average have larger 
lublic assistance populations and states with CVEP on average have smaller 
public assistance populations. The public assistance population in CVEP 
states is, on average, only 72 percent of the public assistance population 
in grant diversion states. This is consistent with the finding prejented 
above fhat the populous northeastern states seem more likely to have grant 
diversion than other programs, and less likely to have CVEP* 

Thus, while CVEP may not be concentrated in small, rural counties, it is 
more common in small» rural states vith large numbers of counties and 
relatively few public assistance cases (e.g., Nebraska, Iowa and Vest 
Virginia). This pattern may reflect a tendency of rural states to have a 
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higher acceptance of the concept of workfare, or the fact that vorkfare 
programs may be more difficult to implement in large urban areas (e.g., more 
costly to create and supervise the positions, monitor participation, enforce 
sanctions). There are a couple of exceptions to this pattern, notably 
Pennsylvania and Michigan which have statewide CWEP programs. Even in these 
two states, though, it appears that CWEP operates mainly in the least 
urbanized areas j Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Detroit have minimal CWEP 
programs . 

Although grant diversion is more likely to exist in populous states, in 
most of these states it is a small component. Data submitted by the states 
indicate that grant diversion programs range from a low of sixteen 
participants annually to a high of two thousand participants (compared to 
CWEP participation which ranges from eighteen clients to eleven thousand). 

IV-A job search is the most geographically comprehensive of the optional 
programs, on average operating in counties with 85 percent of a state's 
public assistance population. (Appendix Table II gives state-by-state 
coverage.) In twelve of the twenty-two states using this option the program 
was statewide and only two of the states covered less than 50 percent of 
their total caseload. Participation levels rangad from 212 to ten thou«and 
per state. 



37./ Many of the states that submitted program data provided total 
participation across programs (i.e., data for WIN were combined with 
data for the other options). Therefore, it is not possible to report 
the actual level of participation in CWEP or grant diversion programs 
for all states. The estimated ranges are based on states where data 
were available. A more detailed discussion of the program data provided 
by states is presented in a later section. 
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As indicated in Table 3«6 and in Appendix Table 11 which provides 
coverage information by state, there is variation among states in the 
proportion of the public assistance population that resided in counties with 
work-welfare programs in 1986. Twenty states had state-wide WIN or VIN demo 
programs in 1986 (fourteen WIN demo states and six regular WIN states), and 
thirty-six states had WIN or WIN demo programs in areas that include over 70 
percent of the public assistamce population. However, this means that 
fifteen state WIN or WIN demo programs covered less than 70 percent of the 
assistance population; nine states covered less than 50 percent of the 
assistance population (Alabama, Georgia^ Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina and South Carolina), and three of 
these (Mississippi, Missouri and South Carolina) covered less than 30 
percent of that population. 

Table 3«6 also presents the distribution o£ states by the proportion of 
public assistance population covered by any AFDC work program. (i«e«, 
WIN/WIN demo, IV-A Search, CWEP or grant diversion,) The use of non-WIN/WIN 
demo options has in fact meant that 60 percent of the counties nationwide 
have at least one type of AFDC work component; these counties represent 
about 85 percent of the public assistance population. 

In six states, however, less than 50 percent of the public assistance 
population resides in counties with AFDC work program. Although there are 
no nationally available historic data on WIN/WIN demo coverage of this 
population by state, o£ the six states with AFDC work programs in counties 
with less than 50 percent of the public assistance population in 1986, ally 
with the exception of Missouri, had covered considerably more local areas 
under WIN in 1979s Georgia covered thirty-two counties in 1979 (compared 
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TABLE 3.6 

'"''SVT?.faZ^^^^^^ POPULATION IN 

COUNTIES COVbRED ll BY APDC WORK PROGRAMS 



Proportion of Public 
Assistance Population 



lOOX 

90-99? 

70-89Z 

50-69X 

30-49X 

Less tiir,a 30X 
Total # of States 



Number of States by Proportion 
of Public Assistance Population In 
Counties Covert by WIW/WIW lw»,..» 

WIN States UTM n eao States Tota l Stat 
6 



8 

3 
5 
3 

2S 



14 
5 
3 
3 
1 

26 



Number of States, by Proportion of 
Public Assistance Population in 
Counties Covered by Any AFDC Work Program 

. ^ .. (Including WIN/WIN De wo> 

'-^^^i^ WIN States WIM S e mo States T»r,. ...... . 



20 

11 

6 
6 
3 
51 



8 

8 

4 



14 
6 



25 



26 



22 
6 

U 
6 
4 
2 

51 



1/ 




21 Coverage does not mean service, as not all t-^^t^t . 

of those covered are of those :ho",'t Served '^^'^ P-"ntage 



to sixteen counties in 1986), 38 Kentucky covered tventy-five counties in 
1979 (compared to 10 in 1986), Alabama covered ten counties in 1979 
(compared to se^an in 1986), Mississippi covered twelve counties in 1979 
(compared to eight in 1986^ and two of these were phased out early in 19B7), 
and Louisiana covered nin€ areas/parishes in 1979 (compared Zo three in 
1986, one of which was phased out early in 1987). Missouri covered about 
the same number of areais/counties (nine), but aside from St. Louis they were 
different areas. 

Thus, although most states are still able to operate VIN/VIN demo or 
other work programs in local areas where the majority of the public 
assistance population resides (at least through 1986), these six states have 
not done so. Many other states have also adopted one or more of the AFDC 
work program options at different rates of federal financial participation, 
aiad were thus able to maintain work programs statewide or in a large number 
of areas despite the VIN budget reductions, although it is not possible to 
say exactly how many states specifically chose federal options to maintain 
high coverage. 

Program Structure and Organizational Responsibilities 
Important variations also exist in the structure of the work-welfare 
programs across states and the roles and responsibilities of different state 
agencies. This section first discusses the existence of "umbrella'* work- 



38. /In pending legislation in Georgia, state funds are to be appropriated to 
bring coverage back up to 32 counties. 

I 39. /The 1979 county coverage information is based on an earlier Ur^an 

Institute study of WIN, Implementing Velfare-Emyloyment Program *^ 
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welfare systems that include several components or programs. Then, the 
roles of the welfare agencies, the employment security agencies and JTP> 'n 
vork-welf are programs are addressed 

Umbrella Programs 

Since nearly all states now are implementing more than one work-welfare 
"program** (i.e., WIN/WIN demo, AFDC options, food stamp options, GA work 
programs), it is not surprising that many states have established vork- 
velfare systems that include multiple programs or options. The term 
"umbrella program" is used to describe any integrated system that combi, es 
or coordinates more than one work-welfare program or option under some 
programmatJc entity other than WIN/WIN demo. Twenty-five states had 
umbrella programs in 1986, but the nature of those programs varied 
tremendously across states. Table 3*1 at the beginning of this chapter 
indicated which states had umbrella systems, the names used to describe the 
umbrella system, and the programs or options included under the umbrella. 

VIN demo states and northeastern states were more likely to establish an 
umbrella program to coordinate the federal options under one organizational 
entity. Sixteen of ^ twenty-five states with an umbrella program are in 
WIN demo states, seventeen if Rhode Island — changing to WIN demo states in 
1987 — is included. Further, eight of the ten northeastern states have 
umbrella programs (including two VIN regular states), seven of the twelve 
north central states have umbrella programs (including two WIN regular 
states), five out of eleven western states have umbrella programs (including 
three WIN regular states), and six of the seventeen southern states have 
umbrella programs (including one VIN regular state). Alaska, a WIN regular 
state, also has an umbrella program. 




Of the tfventy-five umbrella programs, eleven include all the federal 
options in the state under one program, nine include all the federal options 

^ except food stamp job search (and workfare), three include all the federal 
options except WIN, and one includes all the federal options except WIN and 
food stamp job search • In eight states there is an integrated work program 

^ for general assistance and AFDC recipients, in at least some local areas 
(Michigan, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Virginia, non-WIN 
programs in Ohio, Utah's WEAT, and Chicago, Illinois). 

^ Lack of an umbrella program, however, does not imply that the work 

programs are not coordinated. In fact, in eleven states without umbrella 
programs, the AFDC options are coordinated under th« WIN or WIN deao 

^ program. (Ten other states offer WIN only, so coordination with other AFDC 

options is not an issue). For example, in several of these eleven states, 

» 

IV-A job search, CWEP, and grant diversion are components of WIN. 
Generally, respondents in these eleven statec implied that the federal 
options have been tfsed to replace employment and training components that 
had previously been funded with WIN resources, but that had been phased out 

^ because of federal budget cuts. 

Thus, the availability of numerous federal work options has resulted in 
many states developing umbrella programs to coordinate the various 

^ components. That is, although et the federal level the options may seem 

separate, most states have incoporated them into integrated programs. 

^ Role of the State Welfare and Employment Security Agencies 

Although the number of WIN demo states has increased, mosc state vork- 
welfare programs still rely heavily on the employment service (ES). 
^ However, as indicated in Table 3.7 and Appendix Table IV, it is clear that 

the role of welfare agencies has increased. Of course, in the twenty-five 
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TABLE 3.7 

ROLE OF STATE WELFARE AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
AGENCIES IN AFDC WORK PROGRAMS 
(as of late 1986) 



Role of ES Number of States 



Regular WIN State, joint administration, 15 
no major role changes 

Regular WIN State, but increased role of 10 
welfare agencies in employment 
activities (e.g., administers 
non-WIN AFDC options or programs 
for volunteers or unassigned 
registrants) 

WIN Single-agency Demo state, but the 9 
ES has a major contract to deliver 
sone services statewide 

WIN Single-agency Demo state, but the 10 
ES has an important role in selected 
areas of the state 

WIN Single-agency Demo state, no formal 7 
ES role (although in some cases there 
is a non-financial agreement) 
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WIN regular states, WIN is still jointly administered by the welfare 
department and the employment service.*^ But in ten WIN regular states 
(Colorado, District of Columbia, Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina and Utah), non-WIN federal AFDC options or 
special programs for volunteers or other types of clients were administered 
separately by the welfare department. 

Nineteen of the twenty-six WIN demo programs maintained formal 
relationships with the ES to provide services either statewide or in 
d^elected local areas. Statewide arrangements ranged from the ES providing 
basically the same services as under regular WIN (four states): Florida, 
Connecticut, New Jersey and South Dakota; to contracting with the ES to 
provide employment services (three states): Illinois, Indiana and 
Massachusetts. In two other WIN demo states (New York and Pennsylvania), 
the clients go first to the ES where attempts are made to place them 
directly into jobs; then after a certain amount of time, they go into 
components operated by the welfare agency. 

There are also variour. other ways that the ES might be involved in 
selected areas. For example^ there were five WIN demo states experimenting 
with alternative organizational models — California, Maryland, Iowa, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin — where the ES is very active in some counties but 
not in others. In Georgia (which is phasing out the ES role in the work- 
welfare program), Texas and Michigan the employment. service involvement 
varies depending on arrangements made by the county welfare agencies, and in 
Arizona the ES serves AFDC recipients in non-WIN counties. 



40. /Respondents in four states noted, however, that in some counties it was 
not possible to jointly administer this program because a welfare office 
or an ES office did not exist. 
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Seven WIN Demo programs, however , had no major or formal rolv^ for the ES 
in 1986, although some had non-^f inancial agreements for referring clients to 
other programs such as JTPA or targeted jobs tax credits (Arkansas, 
Delaware, Maine, Nebraska, Oregon, Virginia and Vest Virginia). 

Thus, state employment security agencies continue to be very involved in 
AFDC work programs, even in most states with WIN demo programs. At the same 
time, however, the role of the welfare agencies in providing employment- 
related services has clearly increased, even in WIN regular states. 

Multiple Program Models 

As noted above, several states are experimenting with alternative 
organizational program models in different parts of the state. In fact, a 
total of nine states have multiple work-welfare program models: California, 
Maryland, Iowa, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Kansas, Ohio, South Carolina and New 
York. 

The three regular WIN states in this group — Kansas, Ohio and South 
Carolina — have very similar models: (1) a regular WIN model — jointly 
administered by the welfare department and the employment service and (2) 
non-WIN federal options (IV-A job search, grant diversion and/or OWE?) 
subsumed under an umbrella program and administered solely by the welfrire 
department. This split structure is significant since \:wo of these states 
Ohio and South Carolina — are phasing out WIN, implying a further reduction 
of ES responsibilities. 

New York, a WIN demo state, is unique in having a WIN program and a 
modlfled-WIN program. WIN provides the usual range of services — job 
search, training, and work experience — and operates in the counties with 
the largest AFDC populations. Mod-WIN consists of intensive j,ob placement 
assistance by the ES. New York also requires each county to develop a 



Comprehensive Employment Program (CEP) for public assistance recipients that 
can include a variety of federal and state program options, under various 
program structures* Thus^ New York counties may have VIN or Mod-WIN and 
CEP, or CEP alone* 

California, Maryland and Visconsin have multiple program models 
providing different levels of services. California's Employment Preparation 
Program (EPP) emphasizes job search assistance, while GAIl^ provides a 
broader range of services (job search, education, training and CWEP). 
Eventually GAIN will become statewide and, since GAIN is administered solely 
by the welfare department (unlike EPP), the role of the employment service 
may diminish. 

Maryland operates two expanded VIN programs, one in Baltimore (Options) 
run by the SDA under JTPA and one in Wicomico County (Basic Employment 
Training or BET) nm by the welfare department. Other parts of the state 
have 0IN demo, run basically like a traditional WIN program. 

In early 1987 Wisconsin introduced a pilot program — The Work 
Experience and Job Training Program (WEJT) — that will operate in four 
counties. It is different from the previous program — Wisconsin Employment 
Opportunities Program (WEOP) — in the range of services provided. WEOP 
emphasizes job search and, although other components are available, they are 
limited; WEJT has more resources for classroom training and OJT. 

The remaining two states with multiple programs, Tennesse i and Iowa, 
have different administrative models. In half the counties in Iowa, half 
of the work program staff are ES personnel on contract to the welfare 
department^ and in the other counties the entire program staff are welfare 
department employees. Iowa also has the Individual Education and Training 
Program (lETP) which is statewide and allows AFDC recipients to complete 
high school or obtain college degrees. Thus^ either WIN demo plus the lETP, 
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or IETF alone may exist in a county. Tennessee has tried four 
administrative models: contracting vith private employment agencies for 
placement services , collocating the welfare department vith the employment 
service, contracting for service from the employment service, and 
contracting for services from JTPA. The first model was considered 
unsuccessful and has already been terminated, the other three operate in 
different parts of the state. 

Thus, many states are interested' in alternative program models, and are 
willing to invest some thought and resources to implementing them. In some 
cases the concerns may be pragmatic: the three regular WIN states appear to 
be adjusting to changes in federal policy, while New York is trying to 
extend WIN services to more counties by providing a modified program in some 
areas. Nevertheless, there are indications that at least a few states are 
experimenting with different service delivery or administrative structures 
to identify the most effective models. 

Role of JTPA 

rfany state work-welfare programs rely on referrals to programs and state 
agencies outside the welfare-(«mployment system for more intensive training, 
the most important of which are funded under the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA). As would be expected since all public assistance recipients are 
eligible for JTPA, respondents in every state said their work programs refer 
clients to JTPA, but there is considerable variation in the role of JTPA and 
the committment of JTPA to welfare recipients. 



41./It is important to note that the information reported in this section 
represents the perspective of state work-welfare administrators in the 
welfare and employment security agencies. The next phase ot this 
project will focus on the JTPA perspective. 




Table 3*8 summarizes the various relationships and roles o£ JTPAt and 
Appendix Table V presents information for all states* In twenty-three 
states the vork-velfare programs refer clients to sTTPA, following regular 
JTPA prrcedures, usually on cn informal basis or under a non-financial 
agreement; no special priority is given to work-welfare clients by JTPA. In 
nineteen states there is a somewhat higher commitment from JTPA to the work- 
welfare programs. For example, the governor may have estr.blished higher 
performance standards for JTPA to serve AFDC recipients, there may be 
financial coordination between JTPA and work-welfare funds, or JTPA and the 
work-welfare program may operate some activities (e.g., job clubs) jointly* 

In at least nine other states, however, there is a more substantial JTPA 
role in the work-welfare system in that SDAs actually operate some of the 
work-welfare program's components in at least some local areas. That is, 
JTPA is receiving work-welfare funds to provide some services in Arizona, 
Colorado, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, OKio, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. In two of these nine states. New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, JTPA operates components throughout the state under contract 
with the state welfare department. 

Thus, the commitment of JTPA to the work-welfare system appears to be 
high in over half the states, confirming findings from other studies 
However, most state respondents indicate that JTPA performance standards do 
cause JTPA to "cream" the most employable clients. Respondents in eighteen 
states felt that JTPA has a strong commitment to welfare clients and an 
additional five mentioned this commitment is growing. In only three states 
did respondents indicate that JTPA places low priority on welfare clients. 



42./S0I0W and Walker, "JTPA Service to Women." 
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TABLE 3.8 

ROLE OF JTPA IN STATE AFDC * 
WORK PROGRAiMS 
(as of late 1986) 



Role of JTPA Number of States 



Work Programs refer clients to JTPA 

but no special priority, although 
there may be a non-financial 
cigreement 

JPTA is encouraged to serve more AFDC 
clients and place more priority 
on them (e.g., special state 
performance standards; JTPA 
provides some resources to work- 
welfare programs; training slots 
set aside for AFDC; local coordinators) 

JPTA has high priority on AFDC (as above) 
and JTPA delivers some work-welfare 
components in some local areas 

JPTA has high priority on AFDC (as above). 

JTPA delivers some work-welfare 
components in all local areas 



23 



19 
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Despite the apparent priority, however, over 80 percent of the respondents 
acknowledged that JTPA does select the most employable clients, and over 
half of these respondents explained that JTPA is forced to cream due to 
their performance standards or because of limited funding. 

This information about JTPA 2u*d work-welfare programs should be 
interpreted with caution for two reasons,- however. First, it may be that 
local programs refer and use JTPA as the primary source of training, even if 
state administrators do not report it. Respondents in nineteen states 
indicated that JTPA involvement varied substantially by county or locality 
within the state. Second, some of the respondents in this study were 
located in the state agency responsible for JTPA (e.g., state employment 
security agencies) and might have a different perspective about JTPA than 
those outside the agency. 

Thus, JTPA does appear to be an increasingly important part of state 
work-welfare programs. In about half the states respondents feel JTPA has a 
strong commitment to serve welfare recipients, and in nine states JTPA 
receives funds to operate certain components of the work-welfare program. 

Client Groups Served by Vork-Velfare Programs 
Although all state AFDC work programs serve AFDC clients who are 
actually receiving payments (recipients) and thoss whose youngest child is 
six years of age or older, there is substantial variation in the extent to 
which state work-welfare programs serve AFDC applicants and those clients 
with young children who are technically not required to participate in WIN. 

Service to Applicants 

Federal policies require that state AFDC work programs serve clients who 
are actually receiving AFDC benefits (i.e., recipients), and have the option 
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of also serving applicants before they actually become recipients. There is 
some debate about whether it is efficient to devote resources to applicants* 
On the one hand, some applicants may never become recipientSi and others may 
receive benefits for only a short time {^•^,•9 one or two months); serving 
them may mean divertiag funds avay from those who actually are on velfare 
for long periods. On the other hand, some observers feel that it is vise to 
try to divert applicants from velfare into jobs and thereby avoid any 
expenditure of AFDC funds on those persons. 

Under both VIN and IV-A job search, stages can provide services to 
applicants and/or require them to participate in employment program 
activities. As indicated in Appendix Table VI| fourteen of the tventy-tvo 
states that have IV-A job search prograins report that they do serve at least 
some applicants under IV-A job search, and thirty- tvo states serve at least 
some applicants under their VIN or VHH demo program. 

However, a fev of these states require only certain types of applicants 
to participate in IV-A job search. For example, in Maryland and Nev Jersey, 
IV-A job search is required of applicants in selected counties only. 

Similarly, some states that serve applicants under VIN or VIN demo may 
not offer thee the same menu of services available to recipients. For 
example, applicants are not assigned to CVEP (presumably because CVEP 
regulations require clients to be recipients), and f: some states (e.g., 
Connecticut) applicants may not participate in certain types of high-cost 
components such as long-term training. Some states or counties have also 
determined that it is not cost effective to serve applicants in all locales. 
Tor example, in one Louisiana county vith an extremely high caseload, 
applicants are not i>erved; yet both applicants and recipients are served in 
other counties. 
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In direct contrast, however, some programs target services on applicants 
hoping that this might help to eliminate long term dependency. The EPP/VII' 
demonstration counties in California emphasize serving applicants; 
Massachusetts encourages applicants as well as recipients to enter the ET 
program; and the Weld County, Colorado, job diversion program is tarjeted on 
this group. 

Thus, there continues to be substantial variation nationally in service 
to applicants and differing opinions about the appropriateness of focusing 
work program resources on them. 

Voluntary and Mandatory Participation 

A controversial aspect of work-welfare policy concerns mandatory versus 
voluntary participation by clients, and how programs and staff interpret 
"mandatory participation." Although most programs are considered mandatory, 
there is some ambiguity about the concept of mandatory participation. 
First, program participation by "mandatory" clients may to some extent be 
voluntary. For example, clients may be required to register, but then may 
choose whether to actually participate or not, or they may be allowed to 
choose certain types of activities. In addition, participation may be 
"mandatory", but sanctions may be rarely imposed on those who do not 
participate. Second, those clients exempt from mandatory participation may 
volunteer to participate. 

Mandatory Registration and Participation . As already discussed, federal 
AyDC legislation requires that all adult AFDC recipients not otherwise 
exempt (primarily because they live in geographically remote areas or have 
children under six) register with WIN and participate in employment-related 
activities. WIN registration is one of the items included in the federal 
AFDC quality control review process, and states are subject to possible 
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financial penalties if cases that meet the mandatory registration criteria 
are not registered. Because of the financial implications, all states 
comply with the mandatory registration requirement, at least in areas not 
designated as "geographically remote." 

Over the past few years, several states have adopted universal 
registration policies to assure that there will be no quality control 
errors. Universal . registration means that nearly everyone on AFDC is 
technically registered for the work program (i.e., WIN registration), 
regardless of whether they are mandatorily required to register or not. In 
essence, the registration process is simply a "paper function". Respondents 
in at least four states mentioned that they have universal registration, and 
the American Public Welfare Association indicates that other states are also 
following this practice. 

Thus, mandatory registration, especially if it is universal, does not 
necessa-ily mean that participation in WIN or WIN demo program activities is 
made maiidatory. At least three states described their WIN or WIN demo 
programs as completely voluntary— Massachusetts, Tennessee and Vermont. 
•Tennessee and Vermont only recently made their programs voluntary and the 
proposed Family Independence Program in Washington State would at least 
initially include mandatory regi.'Jtration and" voluntary program 
participation, accompanied by positive financial incentives to enroll in 
training or become employed. 

All other states have mandatory WIN/WIN demo programs. Mandatory 
participation in most states means that, once registered, clients are 
required to participate in whatever activities to which they are assigned, 
depending on client needs, staff recommendations or program sequence. 
However, many mandatory programs have some components that are voluntary. 



For example I the CVEP and vork experience components are sometimes voluntary 
(e*g«y in Delaware and Nebraska)* 

In the states operating mandatory programs, most respondents indicated 
that the participation requirement may be waived if various barriers are 
present which would interfere with an individual's participation. If 
mandatory clients are experiencing temporary problems (e.g. lack of day 
care, temporary health or personal problem, etc.) their participation 
requirement may be deferred until the matter is resolved. Because of 
reporting variations across states, it is not possible to estimate the 
extent to which mandatory clients' participation is waived. In some cases 
"temporarily exempt** clients may be placed in a '•holding" or "unassigned" 
category; in other cases, they may technically remain in an assessment or 
job search category. 

There are also substamtial variations across programs in sanctioning 
clients who do not participate or cooperate with the mandatory program. 
Historically, there has been a very low level of sanctioning in the AFDC 
program (i.e., reducing a client's graut for a specified period of time) for 
several reasons. First, the administrative paperwork associated with 
sanctioning is cumbersome. Clients must be notified in writing, work 
program staff must request that the income maintenamce unit initiate a grant 
reduction, clients may appeal, and clients on whom paperwork has begun may 
return and cooperate, necessitating a reversal of the adjudication process. 
Second, for a single-parent AFDC family, the grant is reduced by the portion 
of the grant that is for the non-compliant member, and only for a limited 



43./Tracey Feild, Sabina Dei trick, and Brenda Chapman-Barnes, "The Vork 
Requirement and the Welfare Reform Demonstrations," Washington, D.C.: 
KPR Inc. and Urban Institute, June 1981. 
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period of time. Many staff feel the sanction is not strong enough to 
enforce participation^ especially given the amount of staff time and 
paperwork required. 

Because of the variation across states in hov sanctions are applied and 
reported, it is not possible to summarize the extent to which sanctioning is 
used in the current work-welfare programs* Traditionally, however, sanction 
rates have been very low, even in strictly mandatory programs. In WIN 
nationwide in 1981, 1.8 percent of all registrants were sanctioned, and in 
Pennsylvania in 1984 only 2 percent of all CWEP participants were sanctioned 
for not cooperating.^^ 

Thus, although most state work-welfare programs are considered 
mandatOiry, it would not be accurate ;o assume that all activities are 
mandatory nor that all mandatory requirements are enforced. Two states that 
appear to take the mandatory participation requirements quite seriously are 
Florida and Oregon; mandatory activity and sanctioning are important aspects 
of their work-welfare systems. 

Services to Recipients with Young Children . Federal AFDC regulations 
stipulate that those clicats not required to register for WIN can volunteer 
for the program. Thus, every state can and does serve some women with 
children under six as volunteers. However, eight states have requested and 
received federal waivers to require women with children under six years of 
age to register with WIN, that is, make them mandatory clients: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Michigan, Nebraska, Oklahoma* Oregon and West Virginia. 



44^/Office of WIN, Division of Program Planning and Review, "WIN Program 
Management Information Report," 1981, and Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Welfare, "Evaluation of CWEP," 1985. 
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Florida intends to require mandatory participation of women with children 
under six beginning in 1987. States also have the authority to require 
women with children under six to participate in CWEP; federal waivers are 
not necessary, but states must provide day care to CWEP participate with 
young children. Other states exhibited interest in this group by 
encouraging them to volunteer. 

But while most respondents said they served volunteers, the program data 
submitted by states indicate that in fifteen states less than 10 percent of 
participants were volunteers and in another fourteen states between 10 and 
20 percent were volunteers; and in ten state programs from 20 to 45 percent 
were volunteers. In four states (Indiana, Maine, Mississippi and New 
Hampshire) 30 percent or more of all work program participants were 
volunteers (i^e.^ with children under six years of age). A Massachusetts 
report indicates about 35 percent of ET participants have at least one child 
under six.^^ In the other two states with totally voluntary programs, 
Tennessee and Vermont, a large percentage of the participants may also be 
women with children under six, but these data were not separate obtained. 
No data were available on the remaining nine states. 

Thus^ although every state can serve women with young children and can 
require mandatory participation of these clients, few state work-welfare 
programs actually do so. There are at least three reasons for this. First, 
day care needs are greatest for women with pre-school children and, as 
discussed below, many states have insufficient amounts of: day care. Second, 
given the limited (and declining) funds generally available for work-welfare 



45./ Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare, "The Massachusetts 
Employment and Training Choices Program: Program Plan and Budget 
Request FY87'', January^ 1987. 
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programs, the natural inclination will be to serve only those who are 
required by federal law to participate. Third, as already noted, welfare 
clients are more likely to volunteer for programs that have actual training; 
most of the stater with high proportions of women with young children in 
their progra.iis do emphasize training, as discussed in the next section. 

Services Provided by Vork-Velfare Programs 
This section first summarizes the service delivery models used in state 
work-welfare programs and the different employment and training activities 
provided with work program funds. This is followed by a summary of the 
variations in the provision of supportive services, particularly day care. 

Service Delivery Models 

There are essentially two general client flow, or service delivery, 
models used in work-welfare programs. The two models can be generally 
labeled "assessment-based activities" and "seouential components", although 
few states fit neatly into the two categories. 

Assessment-based models theoretically consist of an initial assessment 
of a client's needs, employability, interests and barriers to employment. 
The assessment then is used to decide which types of services or activities 
are most appropriate for the individual. The assessment model, 
traditionally used in the WIN program in the 1970s, is based on the theory 
that each client's situation is different and that an employability plan 
should be tailored to the individual. 

In contrast, sequential component models consist of a predetermined 
sequence of activities or components through which all program clients 
proceed. The sequential model became more common as group job search 
components gained prominence, and is primarily based on the theory that the 
labor market itself is the best method for screening out those clients who 
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are able to find jobs on their own. If the individual has not been 
successful in obtaining a job after a specified period of job search or 
participation in a group job search assistance program, then he/she is 
assigned to another activity such as training or vorkfare. A variant on the 
pure sequential model involves assessing the client after the job search 
period to determine subsequent activities. 

Appendix Table VII indicates which of the general models was described 
by respondents in each state. Most state respondents descri'oed their system 
as assessment-based; thirty-seven states fit this model. However, five of 
these states require certain types of clients to conduct job search first. 
In Oregon and Vest Virginia, applicants go into job search first and in 
Connecticut, AFDC-UP clients do. In New York job search is the main 
component used in mod-WIN counties. 

In five states some or all clients go through job search followed by 
CWEP: in Arkansas, Idaho, and Pennsylvania, all clients proceed through job 
search followed by work experience or CWE?; and in Iowa and Nebraska, some 
clients, primarily men in two-parent families, follow this sequence. 

Nine other states use a variant of the sequential model, whereby job 
search is the initial component for all clients, followed by an assessment 
to determine subsequent Jissignments (Alaska, Florida, Illinois, Michigan, 
Nevada, Oregon, Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin). Al hough these state 
programs are primarily centered around the group job search component, there 
is some variation by type of client. 

California is unique in that a combination of both the assessment and 
sequential models is used depending on how recent :\e clients' work 
experience is and the length of time they have been on AFDC. Under GAIN, 
while program activities generally are assessment-based, most clients 
Initially participate in job search. However, those clients whose AFDC 
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benefits have been discontinued a number of times because of employment are 
assessed before assignment to any progrsun activity. 

There may also be variations within some states at the local level in a 
program's client flow model* Many states give local office directors 
considerable discretion in approach, especially in states where there is 
more than one program* In addition, as one respondent noted, even if the 
state requires that job search be the initial activity for all participants, 
local programs may not comply with that requirement. For example, some 
local administrators may not have the staff or space needed to operate group 
job search sessions, and others may be committed to an individually-based 
client employability plan* 

There is not always a clear distinction among the service models, since 
many state work-welfare programs that are described as assessment-driven 
have little to offer other than job search. Respondents in about 40 percent 
of the states that were assessment-orieited acknowledged that, following 
assessment, most clients actually go through job search first, either 
because that is the only activity funded by the program or because most 
clients are assessed as job ready and are directed into job search 
activities* Thus, there is no reason to necessarily assume that states that 
rely on the assessment process to make client assignments offer more 
services than those states that assign everyone to job search first* 

Employment, Training and Education Activities 

Of course there are many states that do provide a broad array of 
services through their work programs* Appendix Table VII notes which 
employment and training activities or components are offered by the work 
welfare programs in each state* While all state programs include at least a 
job search component, there is considerable variability in the extent to 
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which other work or training components are offered ♦ It is important to 
note that this Appendix table refers only to those activities funded through 
the work-welfare programs • As discussed below, in many other states, 
limited services may be provided directly through the work-welfare program, 
but clients aure referred to other agencies such as JTPA for training or 
other activities* 

Eleven state work-welfare programs offered all the components 
traditionally associated with employment and training programs — job search 
assistance, work experience, classroom or vocational training, and on-the- 
job training; nine of these states offered CVEP as well. Respondents in 
seven of these states, however, noted that classroom and on-the-job training 
slots were very limited because more expensive components — those providing 
intensive training — were reduced as a result of budget cuts* 

It appears, then, that only four state work welfare programs in 1986 
were directly providing the full array of employment and training services 
to more than just a limited number of clients (Massachusetts, New York, Ohio 
and Vermont) » In at least seven other states, a significant amount of 
training and education is provided to clients with special state funds 
through vocational and education agencies or JTPA: California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Minnesota, Oklahoma and Utah. (Minnesota is unique because 
of the state-funded wage subsidy program.) Thus, these eleven state work- 
welfare programs appear to have had the most comprehensive training, 
education and employment components in 1986* This does not necessarily mean 
that these programs are the most effective in the nation in terms of 
measured participation and outcomes, just that they have the broadest and 
most comprehensive array of employment, training and education components* 

In addition, several states either have new programs that are expected 
to be more comprehensive, or have comprehensive activities available in some 
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localities. Three states described new operating programs that do (or will) 
include more employment, training and education activities (Georgia, South 
Carolina and Wisconsin) 5 and three others are planning for mom 
comprehensive programs (Missouri, New Jersey and Washington). In four other 
Jtates comprehensive activities are available, but participation varies 
considerably across local programs making it difficult to determine how 
extensively components other than job search are used statewide (Illinois, 
Marylar.d, Michigan, and Virginia). 

Most other state work-welfare programs have job search as the primary or 
sole activity and reportedly have very few resources available or OJT, 
remedial education, vocational training or work experience. In fact, 
thirteen state work-welfare programs consisted of job search only (six 
states), or job search plus one other component (usually CWEP). 

Two work components are particularly important, yet difficult, to 
describe: work experience and CWEP. Although CWEP for AFDC clients exists 
in twenty-six states, the nature of the component varies substantially. 
Many respondents emphasized that CWEP was more of a work experience program, 
designed to help clients develop a work history, rather than a punitive 
program. Work experience jobs, like CWEP jobs, are usually in the public or 
nonprofit sectors. Unlike CWEP, the primary purpose of work experience is 
not grant-abatement, but employability development. 

However, in some states, the two components are very similar, differing 
only in whether the component is called work experience or CWEP. 
Respondents in at least eleven of the twenty-six AFDC workfare states 
described their CWEP programs as work experience programs and in another 
four states, the CWEP programs could be combined with job search or training 
components. In three states CWEP is used only for AFDC unemployed parents. 
Only one respondent explicitly stated that the objective of CWEP was to 
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provide a deterrent to welfare* This does not suggest that other states do 
not view CWEP as a deterrent, only that respondents appeared particularly 
sensitive in describing CWEP; they generally emphasized that the program was 
not intended to be punitive* 

Thus, the primary activity being offered in work-welfare programs 
nationally is job search; both independent job search requirements (e.g., 
under the IV-A and food stamp job search programs) and group job search 
assistance* However, in about on^-third of the states a comprehensive 
program that goes beyond job search is either operating, is being planned, 
or is at least available in some counties. In the rest of the states, the 
work-welfare programs are very limited, focusing essentially, or only, on 
job search activities. In addition, in at least two-thirds of the states 
with CWEP, the program is considered developmental, not punitive, and is 
similar to the traditional WIN work experience component. 

Supportive Services 

The provision of supportive services in welfare-employment programs is 
as essential as the availability of training, employment and education 
assistance. The primary services needed by welfare clients, either to 
participate in the work program or to obtain a job, are day care, 
transportation and health coverage. In all state programs some 

determination is made about the types of services a participant may need, 
but the extent to which various services are available and provided varies 
across states. 

Day Care . Child care is the supportive service most typically provided 
to work program clients. While it was not possible to obtain estimates of 
total funds available for day care in all states by various sources, it is 
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clear that all states rely on some combination of sources o£ funding. 



Six primary day care funding sources were identified: 



Title XX funds ; States can use Title XX/Social Services Block Grant 
txxads for a variety of social services for low-income persons, 
including day care. The funds earmarked for day care, however, 
often are targeted on certain priority groups determined by the 
state (e.g., children at risk of abuse or neglect, children of 
working AFDC mothers, children of employed low^income parents). The 
Title XX priority groups vary by state. 

ffIN funds ; States can use WIN/WIN demo funds for day care or other 
supportive services, but the amount and distribution of WIN funds 
for day care vary by state. 

AFDC Disregard . Federal AFDC regulations allow up to $160 in child 
care expenses per month per child to be deducted from earned income 
when calculating a client's AFDC grant amount. That is, a person 
who remains on AFDC can be reimbursed up to $160 per month of the 
total amount she pays for child care. 

AFDC Special Needs Grant . Federal regulations allow states to 
provide additional benefits above the regular AFDC grant amount for 
certain special needs. Day- care, however, is specifically excluded 
from the federal list of special needs. However, some states have 
requested and received federal waivers from this restriction to 
allow day care to be provided in some special needs situations. 

JTPA funds . JTPA can pay for child care f^r children of JTPA 
program participants. However, federal regulations limit the amount 
of funds that can be used for supportive services (including day 
care, transportation, a..d participant allowances) to 15 percent of 
total program funds. That is, only a small percentage of JTFA funds 
can be used for child care. 



State day care funds . In 
sources, state legislatures 
care. 

Table 3.9 summarizes the number 
sources of funds for day care, and 



addition to the above federal funding 
can appropriate state funds for child 

of states reportedly using the various 
Appendix Table IX presents information 



46. /Many states were unable .to give the exact amounts of daycare funds used, 
especially from non-VIN sources. In the second phase of this study more 
detailed information will be obtained from local operators on the use of 
day care, particularly in JTPA. 



TABLE 3.9 

PRIMARY SOURCES OF DAYCARE FUNDING FOR 
STATE WORK-WELF/yiE PROGRAMS 



Funding Source Number of States 

Title XX Funds 40 

WIN Funds 39 

AFDC Special Need-: Grant 10 

JTPA Funds 29 

State Daycare Funds 31 
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for all states. These tables note all sources of day care used by clients 
in the state work-welfare programs, as reported by state respondents to the 
interview. It is possible that some respondents cited only the most 
important sources, but the table nevertheless does identify the major 
sources of day care. For instance, it is interesting to note that there is 
apparently no one source of funding that is used by all state welfare- 
employment programs. Similarly, although presumably all states disregard 
child care expenses when calculating the AFDC grant amount, respondents in 
only thirty-three states mentioned this as an important source of day care 
for work program participants. 

Historically the two most important sources of day care for AFDC clients 
have been WIN funds and Title XX funds. Yet in twelve stata work-welfare 
programs, WIN/WIN demo funds are not used for day care and in eleven states, 
respondents said Title XX funds are not used. Even in those states that do 

use these two sources, seveial respondents noted that not many clients are 

« 

provided child care with these funds. Presumably.; the reduction in federal 
funding for both WIN and Title XX over the past seven years has affected 
states' reliance on these sources for day care for this population. 

There is some indication, however, that many work-welfare programs have 
been able to obtain state revenues for child care. Thirty states reportedly 
have some state appropriated funds for daycare in connection with the work- 
welfare programs. The level of state funding ranges from "very limited" 
(but not specified) in Alabama and Maryland; to 8,6 million dollars in the 
California GAIN program in 1986 and about 20 million dollars a year in the 
BT program in Massachusetts. At least nine states, primarily in the 
northeast, appear to rely on special state funds or programs for day care 
substantially more than other states: California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Mainey Massachusetts ^ Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Tork and Rhode Island. 
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Oth«r states are implementing new pil.t programs or initiatives that include 
•xpanding day care (e.g., Georgia, South Carolina and Wisconsin). 

Finally, given the funding restrictions on the use of JTPA funds for day 
care, it is also interesting that respondents in twenty-nine states report 
that JTPA funds are used for child care for at least some welfare clients in 
JTPA programs. It was not possible in this phase of the study to determine 
the level of JTPA fvmdings Vuv most respondents indicated it vas very 
limited. 

Massachusetts and Minnesota have developed unique and large scale day 
care policies worth noting. Minnesota's sliding-fee day care program 
provides assistance for clients that are in education, training, or job 
search programs. It is not restricted to AFDC recipients but is based on 
need. The Massachusetts ET program's day care policy is centered around the 
20 million dollar state-funded day care voucher program, which is available 
to ET participants for up to twelve months after they enter a job. The 
average annual costs per participant in the day care voucher program is 
about $2500. 

Thus, although most respondents (but not all) indicated that daycare is 
a serious barrier to employment for welfare clients, and given that federal 
funds traditionally available for this purpose have been substantially 
reduced, only eight to ten states have developed and funded substantial 
policies to provide child care for welfare clients in employment and 
training programs. 

Transportation . Virtually all of the respondents also indicated that 
lack of transportation as well as lack of day care is a major problem, 
particularly in rural areas and other areas where there is no reliable 
public transportation. Respondents in forty-eight states reported that 
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transportation affects participation while only three respondents felt 
transportation is not a serious problem, A few persons indicated that lack 
of transportation services is the most severe problem clients face, even 
greater than day care needs. Lack of transportation can not only prevent 
some clients from participating in programs, but also preclude some from 
accepting job offers. 

In a number of states the transportation problem varies significantly 
within the state because of rural/urban differences and the resulting 
availability of public transportation.' For example, in New York and 
Illinois, lack of transportation is a serious issu3 in the rural areas but 
not in the major cities of New York and Chicago. In Mississippi, 
transportation is not a significant barrier in the Jackson area where there 
is a relatively reliable bus system, while it is a problem xn the Gulf Coast 
area where public transportation is expensive and unreliable. In other 
states, the existing public transportation may not coincide with the needs 
of program participants. While there is bus service in Reno and Las Vegas, 
many of the available jobs are for late shifts when service may be limited. 
Those respondents who did not perceive transportation to be a major barrier 
to participation were generally those in states with large urban areas with 
good public transportation. 

State work-welfare programs provide transportation assistance in a 
variety of ways. The most common approaches are to provide bus tokens or 
passes, reimbursement for mileage, transportation allowances, van service or 
school buses, and reimbursement for car repairs. Three states (Hawaii, 
Missouri and South Carolina) were not providing any tran:5portation 
assistance to work program participants, and three others were able to 
provide only minimal assistance for emergency auto repairs or rides to job 
Interviews (Pennsylvania, Texas and Wyoming). 
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All other states routinely provide allowances or tokens, reimburse 
mileage, or pay for essential automobile repairs. The daily allowances, 

H however, vary across states from one dollar (in several states) to a maximum 

of ten dollars (Massachusetts). Eight state programs also have car or van 
pools in at least some rural areas, in addition to tokens or allowances 

0 (Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Montana, North Carolina and Virginia). 

The funding for transportation services is primarily provided under ffIN; 
but in a few states some special state fimding was also described. Two 

0 states have a fairly significant amount of state funds for transportation. 
Massachusetts has about 1.5 million dollars a year in state funds for 
transportation allowances; and Michigan expects to have 7-8 million dollars 

0 for various transportation services (e.g.; allowances and van pools), some 
of which is state funds. 

Medical Coverage . In addition to day care and transportation needs., the 
majority of the state respondents felt that the potential loss of Medicaid 
coverage affects a client's willingness to accept and retain employment. 
Many of th<i jobs available to AFDC clients are entry-level, low-paying 
positions which offer few, if any, medical benefits for the employee. Even 
more important may be the effect that the potential loss of Medicaid has on 
job retention and recidivism; one respondent indicated that it is not 
unusual for some clients to terminate their jobs around the time Medicaid 
coverage runs out. 

Despite the concern expressed about the health care problems facing 
clients who work, only four states (Delaware, Massachusetts, Michigan and 
Vermont) currently offer extended Medicaid coverage for AFDC families beyond 
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the federal limitations.^^ Ten additional states had either applied to 
the federal government to extend coverage i vere considering expanding their 
coverage, or are designing special meoical initiatives (Colorado, 
Connecticut, D.C.f Maine, New Hampshire, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Texas and Vashington State. )• 

Respondents in five states mentioned that the state's Medically Needy 
program is helpful to some vork program participants. In fact, thirty-five 
states have a medically needy program, which is a federally-allowed optional 
supplement to Medicaid for those whose income exceeds eligibility limits but 
who have incurred large medical bills. If after deducting the medical 
expenses from their income (the "spend down" provision), they fall below the 
state-established income standard, they become eligible for Medicaid. Thus, 
medically needy programs can be important for those persons with significant 
health problems, but they do not cover normal health care costs. In 
addition, several states have restricted their medically needy programs 
since 1981 by limiting the services covered. Three of the four states that 



47. /Federal regulations require that the states provide Medicaid coverage 
for nine months for families who have lost AFDC eligibility because of 
the termination of the thirty and one- third disregard. Those who become 
ineligible for AFDC due to increased earnings are eligible for four 
months of extended Medicaid coverage. In addition, states are given the 
option of extending coverage for an additional six months for families 
who would be eligible for AFDC benefits if the $30 iod one-third 
disregard were applied. 

48*/Randall R* Bovbjerg and John Holahan, Medicaid in the Reagan Era , The 
Urban Institute^ 1982. 
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have extended Medicaid for AFDC recipients vho become employed also have 
medically need programs (Massachusetts ^ Michigan and Vermont). 

A few respondents indicated that vork-velfare staff try to promote job 
placements with employers vho offer employee benefit packages , but that 
these types of jobs are limited* The Massachusetts ET program, however, has 
increased priority on helping clients obtain health insurance, and about 75 
percent of all ET jobs placements reportedly now include employer provided 
health coverage. For those clients vho do not have employer covered 
insurance, Massachusetts has established the Health Choices program. 
Clients are eligible for one full year of coverage under Health Choices, and 
may decide vhen that coverage should begin (presumably most start Health 
Choices vhen Medicaid eligibility expires). The Health Choices package 
includes a variety of options such as health maintenance organizations, pre- 
paid plans, and private physicians. 

Thus, there is tremendous variation across states in the extent to which 
supportive services are provided to clients participating in work-welfare 
programs. Although most respondents agree that day care, transportation and 
medical coverage are important services, only a few states have developed 
special programs or provided funds for such services. New England states, 
especially Massachusetts, appear to have made relatively high commitments to 
supportive services. 

Program Data Limitations 
Recent studies of work-welfare programs have suggested that there is 
widespread variation among states in the way data are collected and terms 
defined for data reporting purposes, making cross-state comparisons difficult. 
For example, a recent U.S. General Accounting Offica study, presented data 
collected from states but included many caveats as to the accuracy and 
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comparability of data across states. In an effort to better understand 
differences across states, respondents in the presmt study were asked not only 
to provide us with data, but to define key terms including: (1) the criteria 
used to define an individual as a participant, (2) the criteria used to define 
a job placement, and (3) sources and levels of funding. 

Forty-nine states submitted program data, but there are so many variations 
in reporting definitions that none of the data is included in this report. The 
state program and funding data will be presented in a future report. This 
section summarizes some of the reporting 3.id definitional issues, identified 
through the interviews and the review of state data. 

Participation Data 

There is considerable variation among states in how work program 
participant data are reported, as well as variation within some states 
depending on the type of report. 

First, when asked at which^ point an individual is considered a participant, 
an equal number of respondents said they count individuals as participants 
either at the time of program registration or when clients are actually 
involved in a component such as assessment or job search. Respondents in four 
states indicated that clients are not counted as work program participants 
until they have become AFDC recipients, even if they are actively served while 
applicants. It was also found that some states may define participants 
differently for reporting purposes than for internal purposes. For instance, 
for federal reporting purposes, Massachusetts defines participants as those who 
hav« registered, while for internal managements reports, participants are 
counted as those who have been assessed. This was probably also the case with 



49, /U.S. General Accounting Office, Work and Welfare. 
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a significant number of other states: many states provided statistics on 
registrants, although in the telephone survey they had defined participants as 
those actually involved in a component. Registrant or participant counts are 
further complicated because some states, as already discussed, register all 
AFDC cases for WIN/WIN demo, while others only register those" who are 
mandatories or who volunteer for services. 

Second, all states count and serve both mandatory and voluntary 
participants but they vary in their definition of a mandatory client (primarily 
because o.f differences in the age of youngest child rule), and at least ten 
states were not able to provide separate counts of mandatory and voluntary 
clients. 

Third, most state work-welfare programs double count at least some 
participants, although the circumstances under which this can occur varies. Of 
the respondents in thirty states that indicated that double counting occurs, 
some said that this can occur within a program if a client leaves and then re- 
enrolls again in the same year. Others said it can occur if a client is in 
more than one component—such as WIN and CWEP~in any given year; in this case 
the double-counting occurs across programs. Also, some states such as Florida, 
may double count individuals internally, but provide unduplicated counts for 
federal reporting purposes. 

Another factor that vas reported to cause double-counting is the extent to 
which state work progreims use the Employment Service Automated Reporting System 
(ESARS).^Q For instance, in Montana and the District of Columbia it vas noted 



50./BSARS is the Employment Service Automated Reporting System, which in the 
1970s was the repotting system for WIN as well as the ES. The WIN demos 
were not required to use ESARS, and after 1985, the reporting system for 
I regular WIN states was also changed. Many state programs, however, 

continue to use ESARS for WIN or WIN demo. 
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that because there is a three month overlap between ESARS and WIN program 
reporting years, there are some duplicate counts in the number of participants. 
It is possible that this happens in other states as well, but perhaps was not 
Indicated by respondents. Also, although double counting makes it difficult to 
interpret data on actual participant numbers, some states using ESARS, such as 
West Virginia, indicated that it is possible to provide an unduplicated point- 
in-time count of participants in various components.. 

Twelve states were able .to send data for their entire umbrella program, 
thus eliminating double-counting across programs, but for the majority of - 
states double-counting across and within programs was endemic to the data. 
Thus, double-counting along with universal registration and large unassigned 
pools, produces serious deficiencies and noncomparability in the data. 

Since regular WIN programs, until FY1986, were subject to more detailed 
reporting requirements than WIN demos, more variations were expected among V^IN 
demo states. This was not the case, however. Some WIN demos were able to 
provide and explain very detailed and complete data, while some regular WIN 
programs were not. About half the states provided data for federal fiscal 
years 1985 and 1986? the other state reported by state fiscal years, or used 
differen-: fiscal or program years for different programs. 

Job Placement Data 

Respondents were also asked to explain, how they count and report entered 
employment, or job placement, activity. First, respondents in half of the 
states surveyed indicated that a reporting distinction is made betveen agency 
placements and client obtained employment. In some states only those 
placements that result from some program activity are counted. In at least a 
few states, however, it appears that a computer match is conducted with the 
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state employer wage reporting system to identify all welfare recipients who 
have been employed in a given quarter; these individuals are then added to the 
program job entry statistics. 

In most states, both full and part-time employment are included in the job 
placement rates. However, some respondents indicated that while separate 
counts are kept internally on both, only full-time employment is reported to 
the federal government; while in at least one state, part-time employment is 
counted as a half-placement. In the reports states were asked to submit for 
this study, sixteen states contained no separate breakdown of full-time and^ 
part-time employment. 

Similarly, in a majority of states (30) a job placement must last at least 
30 days before it is counted as an entered employment for WIN or VIN demo. 
Some states use other criteria for a "placement", including: only counting 
mandatory participants who obtain a job, or counting all positive terminations 
(including suspense to training) as placements. In a few states, a job must be 
at a certain wage rate to' be counted as a placement: in Wisconsin jobs must 
me«t a set wage standard; and in nassachusetts, a distinction is made between 
placements paying $5.00 an hour or more and those paying less than that amount. 
(Contractors are only reimbursed for the former.) 

These types of distinctions can be a major source of disparity among states 
depenaing on which data are reported to the federal level. States have every 
incentive to make their placement statistics as high as possible. However, 
since the federal agencies have not specified consistent definitions, it is 
impossible to compare states or aggregate for the nation; some states count any 
and all welfare recipients who become employed and other states attempt to 
identify those resulting from the program, or those meeting other criteria. 
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Program Funding Data 

There was also variation in the ability of states to provide data on work 
program funding levels, partly because many states provide in-kind funding and 
partly because of the inadequacy of data on day care expenditures. Most states 
were able to provide data on federal and state contributions to program 
activities* (Nevertheless, ten states did not send funding data or sent 
incomplete data.) Many respondents noted that their state contributed in-kind 
services over and above what was required by federal regulation, but that 
amount could not be estimated. Many states were only able to provide' 
information for the WIN program, but not for the other AFDC options. Day care 
funding is particularly difficult to estimate. Most states could estimate WIN 
day care funding, but not funding from other sources. Twenty-eight statos 
either sent no day care funding data, or sent incomplete data. 

Thus, given the lack of clear federal reporting definitions and reporting 
requirements, it would seem ill-advised to use state reported data to develop 
national estimates of work program participation levels, job placement rates or 
funding levels. Extensive statistical adjustments would be necessary, and even 
then the reliability of the national estimates might be questionable. 

Summary 

This Chapter provided substantial detail about the specific vork-velfare 
programs operating nationwide in 1986. The major trends and patterns can be 
summarized as follows: 

0 The work-welfare system in many states has become extremely intricate 
since the enactment of federal changes in the early 1980s allowing 
states numerous AFDC and food stamp work program options. As of the 
end of 1986, only three states had not adopted any of the federal 
options. In all other states, there were various combinations of 
WIN/WIN demo, CWEP, IV-A job search, grant diversion, food stamp job 
search and food stamp workfare. 
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There appears to be some geographic variation in the types of program 
states operate: (a) northeastern states were more likely, and western 
states less likely, to choose the single-agency WIN demonstration 
option; (b) northeastern states were less likely to choose CWEP and 
more likely to operate grant diversion programs; (c) northeastern and 
north central states were also most likely to have state-sponsored 
work-welfare programs; and (d) northeastern states were more likely 
to establish an umbrella program to coordinate the federal options 
under one organizational entity. 

In general the political priority on work-welfare at the state level 
— deiined as (1) perceived strong support and visibility and/or (2) 
appropriation of state funds for work-welfare programs — has 
increased in the past seven years However, only six states have 
appropriated enough state funds t'^ maintain stable program levels. 
All six are in relatively good economic and fiscal condition: 
Delaware^ Malne^ Massachusetts, New York^ Virginia and California. 

Other states^ especially in the midwest, also seem to have placed 
high priority on work-welfare programs, but have not substantially 
supplemented federal resources with state funds, presumably because 
their fiscal' situations are less favorable than in northeastern 
states. 

Priority is not high in all states, however. In at least six ^states 
officials indicated that they feel work programs are not a high 
priority in their state. 

Nationwide in 1986, WIN/VIN demonstration programs were operating in 
54 percent of all counties, and those counties represented about 82 
percent of the public assistance population. WIN/WIN demo continues 
to be the core of the national AFDC work-welfare system, although a 
few states have used the federal AFDC options to expand work-program 
coverage in non-VIN locations. 

After WIN/VIN demo^ the next most geographically extensive work 
component in 1986 was IV-A job search, operating in 30 percent of all 
counties^ followed by CWEP in 28 percent of all counties, food stamp 
job search in 24 percent of the counties and AFDC grant diversion in 
10 percent of all counties. Some WIN/WIN demo or AFDC work option 
was operating in about 60 percent of all counties nationwide; about 
85 percent of the public assistance population resides in those 
counties* 

Although most states have been able to operate WIN/WIN demo or other 
work programs in local areas that include the majority of the public 
assistance population, a number of states have not. Twenty states 
had statewide WIN/WIN demo programs in 1986, and thirty-six states 
had programs in areas where over 70 percent of the public assistance 
population resides* 

However^ this means that in 1986 fifteen state work-welfare programs 
operated in areas with less than 70 percent of the state's assistance 
population^ nine states covered less than 50 percent of their public 
assistance population (Alabama^ Georgia^ Kansas, Kentucky^ Louisana, 
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Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, and South Carolina), and three 
of these (Mississippi, Missouri and South Carolina) covered less than 
30 percent of that population. 

The nature of federal changes and options might suggest that the 
interagency structure of WIN would have been replaced with a system 
dominated by welfare agencies. This has apparently not totally 
happened. Instead the system is becoming more equally balanced. 
Although the number of WIN single-agency demonstration states has 
increased, state employment security agencies continue to be very 
involved in AFDC work programs in all but a few states. At the same 
time, the role of welfare agencies in providing employment-related 
services has clearly increased, even in WIN regular states. 

JTPA appears to be an increasingly important part of state work- 
welfare programs. In about half the sates, JTPA is viewed as having 
a strong or increasing commitment to serving welfare recipients; and 
in nine states JTPA receives funds to operate certain components of 
the work-welfare program. 

Although every state AFDC work program has the option of serving 
'women with young children, few programs actually require them to 
participate or actively encourage them to participate. 

Eleven states appeared to be relatively comprehensive in terms of 
providing a full array of employment and training services to more 
than just a limited number of welfare recipients. Four state work- 
welfare programs were directly providing all employment aud training 
services (Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and Vermont), and seven 
provided services by coordinating closely with vocational and 
educational agencies or JTPA using specially-targetted state funds 
(California, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Minnesota, Oklahoma and 
Utah). 

Although most state administrators indicated that day care is a 
serious barrier to employment for welfare clients, only eight to ten 
states have developed and funded policies to provide child care for 
welfare clients in employment and training programs. This is 
particularly serious given the continuing reduction in the two 
traditional federal sources of day care funds - WIN and Title XX. 

There is little variation across states in the extent to which 
supportive services are provided to clients participating in work- 
welfare programs: in most states supportive services are quite 
limited. Although most respondents agree that day care, 
transportation and medical coverage are important services, only a 
few states have developed special programs or provided funds for such 
services. Northeastern states, especially Massachusetts, appear to 
have made relatively high commitments to supportive services. 

The primary activity offered in work-welfare programs nationwide is 
job search; both Independent job search requirements and group job 
search assistance. 
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o One of the most obvious results of federal policy actions in the 
work-welfare area is that there are now serious barriers to 
•stimating the scope and impact of the work-welfare programs. There 
are few federal reporting requirements for WIN, WIN demo or the AFDC 
optional components. And there is substantial variation across 
states, and across programs within some states, in how participation 
and outcomes are defined and reported. The result is that it is 
extremely difficult to obtain comparable program activity and outcome 
data across states. 

Although it is difficult to categorize state work-welfare programs ~ 
given their complexity and data limitations — the information gleaned fron 
this report still points to significant differences in the nature of state 
work-welfare programs. More specifically, clear patterr- can be seen in terms 
of the breadth of the programs, their geographic coverage and services 
offered, and the extent to which the state is contributing resources to the 
programs. Eleven states stand out as having the most comprehensive programs, 
in terms of services, geographic coverage and state financial commitment: 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Utah, 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Vermont. At the time of the interviews all 
of these states provided work programs in areas where from 90 to 100 percent 
of the public assistance population resided, except Minnesota which operated 
in areas where 70 percent of population resides. Minnesota is unique in that 
while the WIN program is very' limited because of federal budget reductions, 
the state has enacted innovative programs for the low-income population in 
general. 

All of these states provided a wide range jf employment, education and 
training services either through the work-welfare system or through other 
agencies (such as JTPA), and most (particularly California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Minnesota, Massachusetts, and Vermont), provided extensive 
support services when compared to other states in the country. California, 
Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, and New York zlso stand out for the 
significant amount of state funds that have been contributed to their 
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programs. Massachusetts has clearly committed the most state funds (as a 
proportion of total vork-velfare resources) and California is expected to make 
similar committments in the future. 

It is interesting to note that half of these comprehensive states are WIN 
demos and half are regular WIN, suggesting that a dual-agency structure may 
not necessarily be a hindrance. Seven of the eleven states are in the 
northeast, consistent with the patterns seen throughout this report. As noted 
earlier, those states that tended to have the most comprehensive programs were 
those fiscally better able to do so. 

In four other states — Illi^.ois, Maryland, Michigan, and Virginia — 
there are also comprehensive program models available, but considerable 
county-by-county variation, making an overall assessment difficult. That is, 
there may be some comprehensive county work-welfare programs in these states, 
but not all counties are necessarily operating comprehensive programs. 



51. /It is Important to emphasize that these states are comprehensive in that 
they have work-welfare programs that include a broad range of services and 
activities. This does not necessarily mean that all of these states are 
providing all the services needed by the welfare population; in some cases 
thr may be service limitations in some parts of the state, particularly 
in large urban metropolitan areas. Nor does it necessarily mean that they 
are the most effective programs in the nation in terms of outcomes such as 
job placements or reduction of welfare dependency. Because of the 
inconsistencies in program reporting definitions across states and the 
reduced federal reporting requirements it is not possible to examine 
effectiveness in those terms in this report. A subsequent report will 
summarize the program activity and funding data submitted by states for 
this study. 
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At th€ other end of the scale i there are seven states that seem to have 
programs that offer minimal services and coverage: Alabamai Arizona, Hawaii i 
Kentuckyi Louisiana, Mississippi and New Mexico. Less than 70 percent of the 
public assistance population in most of these states are in counties with work 
programs and, generally, little more than job search is offered. 

All other states fall somewhere between these two extremes. Some states 
after little previous state attention to work-welfare — are starting up (or 
are planning to start up) ambitious programs (Georgia, Missouri, New Jersey, 
South Carolina, Washington, and Wisconsin). Most of the remaining state 
programs were described as primarily emphasizing job search or CVEP with some 
additional services and components available for some clients or in some local 
areas. Respondents in many of these states indicated they are phasing down 
program services in response to WIN funding termination. 

In fact, even some of the states with comprehensive programs in 1986 will 
be forced to cut back if theire are additional reductions in WIN funds, and 
some had already planned to reduce program coverage in 1987 (e.g., Ohio). In 
such states, WIN was often described as the thread that holds the work-welfare 
system together. It wou.ld be erroneous to assume, therefore, that even 
exemplary programs could survive without the federal support. In the next 
chapter the future of the national work-welfare system, in light of possible 
budget reductions and the on-going welfare reform debate, is discussed. 
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CHAPTER 4 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FEDERAL POLICY 

The information provided in the previ-^us chapters is relevant to the 
current federal welfare reform debate in two ways. First, as discussed in 
Chapter 2, there are some major aspects of federal welfare and employment 
policy that have historically surfaced on a periodic basis. That is, many of 
the issues and programs at the core of the current welfare reform dialogue have 
been debated numerous times over the years. There are really very few new 
issues. 

Second, welfare reform has been raised at the federal level every year 
since 1981 with minimal results beyond marginal and fragmented policy changes. 
The issue is definitely receiving more intense political and Congressional 
attention in Washington in 1987. Meanwhile, in many states there has been a 
continuing and growing wave of ^welfare reform** policies, proposals and 
Initiatives since 1981. In some states, though, work-welfare policy and 
programs are in •'limbo'' waiting for federal direction. A primary general 
finding in Chapter 3 is that there are different categories of state work- 
welfare programs. Congress should consider the effect that various 
programmatic and fxinding provisions would have on different types of states. 

This chapter discusses several issues related to current proposals before 
Congress relating to federal welfare reform. The chapter incorporates comments 
and opinions of the state administrators interviewed in this study, and draws 
on both the current and historical experience of work-welfare programs. 
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A perhaps somewhat amazing observation is that some states as of the end of 
1986 were still operating extensive WIN, WIN demo or other work-welfare 
programs, and a number of states were proceeding with proposals to revise or 
improve the programs in 1987. This is surprising considering the tremendous 
uncertainty at the federal level about future policy directions, combined with 
drastic budget reductions over the past seven years and the present expectation 
that the WIN program may not receive funding in the future. 

This does not mean, though, that states are generally coping and proceeding 
without federal support. On the contrary, many states had already begun 
closing down some local operations early in 1987; since tbi WIN 90-10 money 
provides the core funding for most state woric-welfare programs, many states may 
not be able sustain" programs without a clear commitment of federal funds. 
Although some respondents fully anticipated the Congressional appropriation of 
supplemental funds for WIN, several administrators expressed a serious concern 
that they may still lose some of their more experienced and cape^-'^e staff who 
are being reassigned or requesting transfers. 

In general^ state administrators seem to be very open to various federal 
legislative alternatives, but the anxiety level is rising. There is now a 
"window of opportimity" for refoiming or restoring the work-welfare system 
nationwide. However, in many states it may be very difficult to regain the 
momentum and expertise in work-welfare programs if Congressional inaction 
continues much beyond the summer of 1987 • 

As discussed earlier, federal welfare-employment policy has been surrounded 
by controversy for several decades. Some of the current controversy stems from 
differing philosophies about the objectives of federal policy in this area and 
the most appropriate roles and responsibilities of the federal and state 
governments. 
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One of the most critical issues concerns the respective roles of the 
federal and state governments. The Reagan administration has emphasized that 
the federal role in most domestic policy areas should be minimized to allow 
states maximum discretion. Proposals for a decreased federal role are 
typically accompanied by proposals for reduced federal spending. Others, 
particularly Democrats, emphasize the need for clear national policies in the. 
area of social programs. The federal AFOC program regulations were gradually 
expanded in the i960s in order to equalize the eligibility standards and 
treatment of disadvantaged families across states. National AFCC standards,, 
proposals that require minimum or guaranteed benefits, and those that require 
all states to implement APDC-UP components for two-parent families reflect a 
belief that the federal government should ha some guiding role in welfare 
programming. 

The major congressional proposals related to velfare-employraent policy 
currently under consideration recognize both positions. There are general 
statements that there should be a continuing national policy aimed at helping 
welfare recipients become independent and self-sufficient. The proposals also 
acknowledge, to arying degrees, that states should have maximum discretion in 
designing work-welfare programs. In addition, all proposals are sensitive to 
the continuing federal budget deficit problems and attempt to minimize federal 
funds. Given the nature of the current vork-velfare system nationally, as 
described in Chapter 3, these dual objectives are often at odds. 

It appears that the critical differences among the Congressional work- 
welfare proposals relate to funding levels and financial arrangements. The 
challenge will be to devise federal funding mechanisms and policy requirements 
that will assure that all states operate a program at some meaningful level. 
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but at the same time not discourage states from continuing or developing policy 
initiatives, particularly those that already exist in many states. It is clear 
that under existing federal policies, several states have been able to develop 
comprehensive work programs for welfare recipients that provide a broad range 
of employment, training, education and social social services. 

This suggests at least two points. First, current federal policies do 
allow for comprehensive activities; states are not necessarily restricted to 
providing low-cost job search activities. Any new legislation should allow for 
at least as comprehensive a mix of services as is currently available, 
otherwise it may not be an improvement over the current system. Second, 
though, under current policies, most states have not been able to to develop 
comprehensive programs, because (1) federal funding and program direction has 
been uncertain for seven y.ears making it difficult to develop meaningful short- 
or long-term program plans, and (2) many states are not in a fiscal and/or 
political position to maximize federal funds through the use of the optional 
programs. This suggests that perhaps the most critical need now is a clear and 
long-term commitment by the federal government to fund work-welfare programs. 
The annual battle for the past seven years over WIN and its funding, and 
frequent instructions to phase down, close down and phase up the program has 
placed a severe administrative and operational burden on many states. 

State administrators raised several policy issues and problems related to 
these two points that Congress should consider in its attempt to improve the 
system. The most serious problem mentioned by the officials interviewed in 
this study concerned insufficient funds and uncertainty about federal funding 
over the past seven years. Respondents in about half of these states felt that 
inadequate and inconsistent funding precludes programs from providing any 
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intensive training or education activities; the most prevalent activity 
nationwide now is job search. A common complaint vas voiced about the new food 
stamp employment and training program, which has very limited federal funding, 
thus forcing states to operate non-intensive programs such as independent job 
search. Lack of funds (especially for staff and supportive services) has 
caused many states to limit or close work-welfare programs in non-metropolitan 
or rural areas. Many respondents noted that uncertainty about federal W" 
policy and funds has contributed to very low staff morale. 

Many state administrators indicated that federal program regulations also 
encourage short-term strategies, such as job search or direct job placement. 
That is, it is not just the limited funding that has pushed most states to 
emphasize non-intensive activities such as job search. Respondents 
particularly noted (1) national and state political pressure for employment and 
training programs to show that they have placed large numbers of welfare 
clients into jobs, and (2) federal reporting requirements that request little 
information other than the number of job placements* 

JTPA provides a clear example of the federal incentive structure. Given 
the equitable service provision in JTPA, which clearly was intended to 
encourage service to APDC clients, and the limitation on using JTPA funds for 
supportive services and allowances, one might wonder why only 20 percent of the 
JTPA enrollees are from AFDC families. One answer may well be that, responding 
to federal directions that seem to emphasize pleasing the private sector and 
encouraging programs to place participants into jobs as quickly as possible 
with the least cost, the JTPA system is forced to focus primarily on those 
eligible persons who are the most employable. AFDC recipients typically have 
very low competency levels in reading and mathematics, suggesting that a large 
proportion of AFDC family heads cannot currently qualify for JTPA vocational 
training, which often requires at least a seventh grade competency level or 
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higher.^^ Unless JTPA is redirected to emphasize remedial education and 

long-term training, it is not likely to serve as an option for large numbers of 
AFDC clients. 

A related problem mentioned by many administrators concerns the work" 
disincentives present in federal regulations, particularly the loss of the AFDC 
disregard and Medicaid after four months of employment. Although there is 
little conclusive research to substantiate whether or not these are actually 
disincentives, several states are beginning to seriously consider policies that 
might help counteract the disincentives. For example, only four states now- 
extend Medicaid coverage for AFDC recipients who become employed beyond what 
the federal government allows, but respondents in several other states 
indicated that options are being seriously considered. In addition, the 
Washington state welfare reform proposals would increase the financial 
incentives attached to obtaining employment. Thus, Congress should include 
provisions and funds to allow states to extend services such as child care or 



52./ An Educational Testing Service study of a national sample of WIN 
registrants found that forty-four percent read below the ninth grade level. 
(Marlene Goodison, Testing Literacy Levels in the WIN Population . Center 
for Occupational and Professional Assessment, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1982) Similarly, preliminary information from the 
Philadelphia Saturation Work Program Indicates that for those WIN mandatory 
clients who did not have a job in the previous two years, the average 
reading competency was at about the fifth or sixth grade level, and the 
average math competency was at about the fourth grade level. The group 
tested represented 80 percent of all WIN mandatory clients in the 
demonstration. (Demetra Smith Nightingale, "Assessing the Employability of 
Welfare Clients", The Urban Institute, Washington, D.C., 1986) 
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health coverage after a client becomes employed to help them retain the jobs 
they obtain through the work programs. 

There is also a strong perception among state administrators that staff and 
officials in federal agencies do not understand (or -do not consider) the 
interrelationships among the various programs related to work-welfare. Two of 
the more common complaints are: (1) the separate policies for AFDC and food 
stamp work programs require an inordinate amount of time to be spent on 
administrative reporting and paperwork; and (2) federal agency policy 
statements from DOL, HHS and the Department of Agriculture recognize that 
welfare clients must be trained and educated in order to become employed and 
independent, but the statements disregard that there are currently few federal 
funds and programs for either those types of activities or for supportive 
services (e.g., day care). 

More specifically, there were particular concerns about interprogram issues 

in the following areas: 

o JTPA is not currently designed to allow significant amounts of long- 
term training or remedial education which are needed by the majority of 
welfare clients; 

0 job search activity is perceived to be a federal priority for both AFDC 
and food stamp work programs, and even the Perkins vocational education 
funds need not necessarily be used for training or education, but can 
also be used for job search assistance; 

0 the food stamp employment and training program and the AFDC work 
programs are likely to be implemented together by most states, but 
federal regulations for the two programs are totally separate and 
discourage integration; and 

0 lack of funds for day care, especially after a client becomes employed, 
is a serious problem since the limited Title XX funds in many states 
are often not available for providing day care for children with 
working parents, and the AFDC child care disregard is helpful only in 
the first few months of employment. 

There is a fairly strong consensus among state officials that federal 
action must be taken to encourage coordination at both the federal and state 
levels among the various relevant federal programs and regulations. This goes 
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beyond simply coordinating the activities currently funded under WIN and the 
APDC vork options. JTPA, Vocational Education/Perkins Act and Title XX funds 
&r€ critically needed by state vslf are-employment programs, particularly in 
those states that do not have staterfunds appropriated for the programs (beyond 
the required matching amounts) due to fiscal or political limitations. 

There are obvious barriers to interagency coordination in any program area, 
and the historic tension that has existed between the employment side (e.g., 
DOL) and the welfare side (e.g., HHS) in work-welfare policy certainly makes 
the problems more serious in this particular area. Beci^^ase services, funds and 
expertise from many different programs and departments are necessary for an 
effective work-welfare program, single-agency administration would not 
necessarily be able to solve the coordination problems. In fact, in about half 
of the single-agency WIN demonstration states, respondents complained about the 
difficulty the work program has coordinating with other agencies within the 
welfare department (e.g., the income maintenance unit). 

The dual agency structure of WIN has been criticized by many, but it is 
clear that some state programs are still operating fairly successfully within 
the dual agency system^ Given the continuing budget deficit problems, the dual 
or multi-agency approach should not be dismissed totally. Multi-agency 
administration is perhaps more complex to administer, but the benefits in terms 
of more efficient use of limited resources may outweigh the costs in some 
instances. One model that .might be feasible, for example, would be a joint 
interagency program staff at the national level (as currently exists in WIN), 
but allowing state discretion in choosing the appropriate structure below the 
state level (as proposed in the Hawkins bill). 

Although organisational coordination cannot be •'forced'* upon non-receptive 
agencies, some legislative initiatives could encourage closer interaction and 
communication regardless of the overall administrative structure. For example, 
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the Keimedy/JEDI legislation would increase the financial incentivps for closer 
coordination between the welfare-work programs and JT?A. Other possibilities 
might include establishing an interagency committee on work and training 
programs (DOL, HHS, FNS, and the Department of Education) to develop 
coordinated reporting requirements, program communications, technical 
assistance and performance criteria for JTPA, VIN (or its replacement), Perkins 
Act programs, the ES, and the food stamp employment and training program. 

However, although about 25 percent of the administrators contacted thought 
that one integrated federal work-welfare program would be a good idea, there - 
were many concerns, particularly if the integrated program were designed as a 
block grant to states. First, an integrated program or block grant would not 
necessarily solve the problem of not being able to provide intensive services 
nor would it mean more funds would be available for the puOgrams. In fact, 
many respondents fear that federal consolidation or block granting of work 
program funds would actually mean fewer federal dollars, particularly for those 
states that have been able to maximize the open-ended 50-50 funds under' the IV- 
A job search, grant diversion and CWEP options. Several persons mentioned that 
having all the funds in "one pot" would make work-welfare an easier target for 
budget reductions at some point in the future. Finally, several respondents 
expressed concern that without explicit federal requirements for states to 
operate comprehensive work programs for welfare clients, some states might 
divert block grant funds away from work programs, or not authorize supportive 
services. 

Similarly, there was only mixed support for uniform federal financial 
participation (matching) rates for all work-welfare programs. Currently WIN is 
funded at 90-10; food stamps employment and training provides a 100 percent 
federal grant to states but states can be reimbursed at 50-50 if their 
expenditures exceed the basic funding level? and the AFDC work options under 
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IV-A job search and CWEP are reimbursed at a 50-50 rate. A majority of the 
administrators contacted vere uncomfortable about a single matching rate 

I because they associate that with a reduction in total federal funds. 

About 20 percent of the respondents also indicated that they felt it would 
be very difficult to sustain their work program at its current level without 

I some core federal committment like the WIN 90-10 funding* As discussed 

earlier, not all states place high priority on welfare-employment issues, and 
historically the priority hais risen and fallen periodically. Without a stable 

I and significant commitment of federal funds, welfare-employment progranis may 

become more vulnerable to the changing political climate in states, making it 
difficult to operate a stable program. 

I This suggests that a mixed financing method might best assure that all 

states operate programs at some basic level and still encourage states to 
expand their programs if the political and financial support are available. 

^ The new food stamp employment and training program and the provisions in the 

Hawkins bill provide a basic grant amount to all states (with no state match 
required for the food stamp program, and a ten percent match proposed in the 

I Hawkins bill), but states can supplement that amount, with a higher state match 

required for funds exceeding the basic grant level. 

The most major problem that became obvious during the course of this study 

^ is the serious lack of comparable data across states and across programs* 

Although state administrators understandably may not consider this a problem 
for operating their own programs, several did express concern about the added 

^ burden imposed by having different reporting requirements for various federal 

programs. Most felt that it would be worthwhile to develop consistent 
definitions and reporting requirements across programs i but did not feel that 

^ it would happen because of interagency coordination problems at the national 

level* Although many state officials complained about the burden of current 
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federal reporting, they did not generally feel that uniform reporting 
definitions uniformity would necessarily ease the states' reporting burden. 

Nevertheless, from a national perspective the current lack of consistent 
and reliable program data is a very serious problem. In the long-run, future 
policy decisions, federal monitoring and program evaluations will be negatively 
affected by the lack of even the most basic information. Aside from any other 
legislative changes that are made. Congress should carefully examine the 
reporting requirements of all relevant programs and assure that there are clear 
reporting procedures and definitions for federal accountability purposes. 

The reporting problems are particularly important if funds or bonuses are 
to be attached to performance. It is essential that all states perceive that 
the performance funds or bonuses are being equitably distributed. A large part 
of the credibility attached to such funding will be based on the perceived 
accuracy and comparability of reporting data. It is clear that currently there 
is minimal comparability across state work-welfare programs on even the most 
basic information such as number of participants and number "of participants who 
enter employment. If the bonuses are based on more complicated measures such 
as welfare grant savings or the quality of jobs, the reporting comparability 
and accuracy will become critical and tremendously difficult problems. 

The JEDI bill would certainly encourage some states to increase JTPA 
services to the least employable welfare clients, but it would entail 
substantial upfront administrative costs for developing accurate reporting and 
trackings system and coordinating client reporting systems between JTPA and 
welfare agencies* Many work-welfare programs operating within welfare agencies 
have difficulty coordinating such client tracking information; it will probably 
be even more difficult for JTPA. Congress should assure accurate and efficient 
reporting by devoting enough resources to encourage states to develop 
appropriate systems. 
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In general, though, state administrators are not enthusiastic about 
performance standards for work-welfare program, especially if resources are 
not substantially increased* In particular, many administrators stated that 
performance measures based primarily on job entries or placements cause program 
staff to behave in ways that may not necessarily be intended (e.g., selecting 
those clients most employable); and performance measures targeted on the those 
least employable means substantial investments must be made in long-term 
training, education and supportive services* Many criticisms were raised about 
the food stamp employment and training program which appears to focus more on 
the process of moving clients through a program rather than on outcomes such as 
employment or self-sufficiency* Performance measures that are process-oriented 
will tend to discourage program emphasis on outcomes. Several respondents also 
noted that states and local areas vary in terms of economic conditions and even 
in terms of what types of clients might be considered **most in need"; thus 
statistical adjustments to standards are necessary, but there were concerns 
that statistical adjustments may not adequately capture some critical 
variations. 

lu conclusion^ the descriptions of state work-welfare programs as they 
existed at the end of 1986 and the discussions with state administrators 
indicate that although perhaps ten or eleven states might continue to move 
forward in developing state welfare-employment initiatives regardless of 
federal policy, at least that many states are unlikely to operate any program 
without clear federal directions, guidelines and funds. Most other states are 
somewhere between these two extremes, and their program capacity is rapidly 
declining while Congress debates the future of welfare, WIN and its funding. 

It would be unwise to pattern federal legislation after the heavily- funded 
experiences in the few exemplary states such as Massachusetts or California, 
without a substaitial federal commitment of resources for training, education 
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and supportive services. ;ost states are not in a position, fiscally or 
politically, to increase fxinding for their work programs. If Congress wants a 
nat^ional policy on work requirements or work and training opportunities for 
APDC clients, the primary funding and political support will have to come from 
the federal government to assure stability from one year to the next. If the 
:iatlonal work-welfare system as a whole is expected to do better than it is 
currently doing. Congress must prov: ' " for intensive programs and services. 
Without federal direction and commitment. Congress must accept that some states 
may not do much to help welfare clients become self-sufficient. 

State administrators were eager to discuss their work-welfare programs, 
both successes and problems, and their ide.;^ for federal policy, but it was 
evident that in many states the current "window c? opportunity" for maintaining 
some minimal program capacity is gradually closing. If federal action is not 
taken soon, it may take a substantial amount of time and money to rebuild the 
basic expertise and operational structure for work-w3lfare programs. 

The urgency is very clear. In trying to reform the entire welfare system 
AFDC, food stamps. Medicaid, WIN — Congress may be undertaking a large and 
controversial task that realistically cannot be completed in a short period of 
time. In fact, history suggests that large-scale welfare reform efforts are 
very difficult to enact; the 1987 effort may not be any more successful than 
the efforts in the 1970:;. It may make more sense for Congress to immediately 
consider work-welfare legislation or reform, separately from other welfare 
issues, perhaps building on the JEDI and Hawkins bills or revising current WIN 
legislation. One message from the states is that the national income 
maintenance system will survive with or without welfare reform, but the 
national work-welfare system may not survive unless some federal policy action 
is taken soon. 
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APPENDIX TABLE I 
PEMDINQ STATE LEaiSLATIOM/NEW INITIATIVES/PROPOSED CHANGES 



ftate 



Alabaaa 
Alaska 

Ariaona 
Arkansas 

California 
Colorado 

Connoct icut 

Dolawaro 

Oistrict of Colusbit* 
riorida 



aoorgia 

Kawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kontucky 



Psscription of Logislation/Initiativs/Changss 



nons 

Dopartaont praparin9 a bill to incroaso sorvicos within WIN. also considering CWE3?. 

Preparing for WIN phass--out Juno 30. Considoring AFDC-U. 

Dopartaont aaking contingency plans for shut-down in Juno. 

Bill to provido Aroc rocipionts training in ontropronourial skills. 

IV-A job soarch and grant divorsion autborisod but no funds appropriated for staff as 
yot* Applying for a waiver to extend Medicaid benefits after esploysent for those not 
cove red • 

Considering expansion of supported work; increases in sedically needy level, 
raise child care subsidies and incoae levels to qualify for daycare. Department 
looking for ways to stregthen case sanageaent and quality control. 

none 

Department considering consolidation of welfare department work activities under the 
income maintenance unit and extended medical coverage up to 15 months. 

Bill to require teeo mothers to stay in school, provide for remedial and vocational 
education, and lowers age of youngest child to 3. Bill (based on QAIN) requiring 
workfare and lowers age of youngest child to 1. Departmental initiatives to work 
closer with JTPA. develp model to get moro services to clients. Anticipating 30-50% 
reduction in staff with loss of WIN. 

Additional funding requested to expand PEACH. 
Applying for WIN Demo. 

Department trying to extend CWEP to more areas, may implement IV-A job search, and 
grant diversion in coming months. May phase out WIN and replace with iv-A programs. 

rYi6 budget request for additional funds for special contractors and extra staff for 
Project Chance. Legislative study group looking at ways of improving work-welfare 
program. ir^ 

Bequest for funds to operate new umbrella program. 

none 

Proposing increased funding and staff, and more comprehensive services such as t i^- i 
literacy, oed. classroom training. i54 

Expect more counties phased out in March or April in response to cuts. 
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St«t« 



P<»cription Of L<qi«l«tron/Initi«ti v/Ch«ng<» 



Louisiana 
Nain« 

Na rylfind 
Maaaachustttta 

Michigan 
Minnoaota 

Niaaiaaippi 

Miaaouri 

Montana 

■abraaka 

S«vada 

Saw Uaapahira 

Raw Jaraay 

Maw Naxico 
Maw York 
Morth Carolina 
Morth Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoaa 
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Baquaat to lagialatura for additional funda to raplaca cuta. Alao intaraat in 
conaolidatin9 adult aducation and training. Dapartaantal initiativa to gat funda for 
tranaitional aarvicaa for firat yaar of aaployvant. 

Mora atata aonay roquaatad for IJO| iaproving daycara^ raorianting dapartnant to 
aaployaant and training. 

Haw dapartsantal aaphaais on c^z^ aanagaaant; targating on taanaga paranta and long 
tara dapandanta. Saquaav for aura day cara funda. 

Dapartaantal initiativa to acva tranaportation problaa with van pooling and dcvalop a 
prograa for laarning iapairad and illitarata. 

runda raquaatad for AfDC antrapranaurial prograa and taan parant prograa. 
Dapartaantal initiativa to iaplaaant XV-A job aaarch and axaaina altarnativaa to WIM; 
anticipating WIN phaaa-out by Juna . 

Billa baing intffoducad for CWBP and grant divaraion, and job aaarch in all countias. 
Sxpact to phaaa*out WXM by Juna. 

Govarnor raquaating funds for taarnfara Prograa: conaolidation and axpansion of tha 
axiating prograa. 

nona 
nona 
nona 

Stata DUUS raquaatad additional aoniaa for aarvicaa (OJT^ CT^ Basic Education, and 
counaaling). Alao proposal to allow clianta to purchaaa aadical inauranca froa 
DBUS and to tranafar AirOC aurplua froa pravioua yaara to day cara account. 

Govarnor'a initiativa REACH Prograa: fold in WXM with aaphasia on woaan with young 
childran. Dapartaant davaloping Adolaacant Parant Unit. 



Planning phaaa-out of WIN. 
Xntaraat in axpanding CWi^P. 



nona 



Aitthoriaation panding to go atatawida with Work Prograas 
WXI^ countiaa. Considariug axtanaion of aadical banafita 



Alraady phaaing-down 
Propoaal for aodifiad APOC-UP prograa iliaitad to 6 aontha, with workfara). 
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if t< D<«criptAon Of t<gi«l«tlon/Initi«tivtfl/Ch«nqa» 



Or«9on 


3 panding propoaalai to conaolidata all aaployaant prograa in ona dapartaant, to 
consolidata all daycara prograas« to prohibit rastrictions for JTPA participation* 
Qovarnor's Task Porca looking at valfara. Dapartaant initiativas to iaprova child 
cara, to dacraasa taan pragnancy and drug abusat to incraaaa aaployability of young 
pa rants * 


f •ansylvania 


If no naw WIN funds, aay not ba abla to ranav contract with Eaployaant Sarvica, 
looking at ways to avoid duplication of sarvicas* 


Bhod9 Island 


Panding lagislation to provida aora child cara funds. Considaring axtansion of 
aadical banafits* 


South Carolina 


Probably phasa-out WIN by Juna 30; raquasting additional aonay for tha Work Sup(/ort 
Prograa* Appliad for waviar to axtand Nadicaid* 


South Dakota 


nona 
nona 


Taxaa 


Dapartaantal proposal to axtand Hadica id. 


Utah 


Dapartaantal proposal to aliainata licansing of daycara cantars and usa aonay aavad 
to fund day cara. Also proposal to aliainata diract payaant of child cara to 
providars, dollars will ba put into cliant grant* 


Varaont 


Poraulating contingancy plans if WIN not rafundad* 


Virginia 


Qovarnor's task forca on aaployaant and training* 


Washington 


Qovarnor's proposal of Paaily Indapandanca Prograa: education, training and work 
prograa with incantiva systaa (allows ratantion of aarnings up to 135% of banchaark), 
and transitional sarvicas. 


Vast Virginia 


Raquast for rasaarch^pro jact to halp woaan bacoaa balf-aaployad and raquest for aora 
staff* 


Wisconsin 


nona 


tiyoaing 


Intarost in pursuing iv-A job saarch and/or AFDC-tIP prograa with a work 

coaponant* Dapartaant aay classify additional countias as raaota, axpacting loss of 

WIN in Juna* 



Votax This tabia raprasants rasponsas to savaral quastion: is thara naw lagislation panding (in tha atata), ara thara naw 
initiativas by tha govarnor, ara thara naw initiativas by tha dapartaant, do you anticipata any changas in raaction to racant 
fadaral budgat cats or tha possibility of a naw nrograa? 
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kP9%mDlX TABtl II 

OEOQBAPUIC COViaAQB Of PBOKRAt WOBK PROQBAM OPTIONS 
BY PBBC8KTA0B Of 9TATeS' PUBLIC ASSISTAHCB POPULATION 
IN COVBBBD COUMTIBS 



NtAt« 


1 ot P. A. 
Nouaoholda 


% Covorod 
by WIN 


% covoroQ 

by IV**A 
Job Soarch 


% Covorod 

by CVTEP 


% Covorod 
by Grant 
Divoraion 




107 


,464 


31.1 




6 


.5 








$ 


,333 


57,7 


57. 7 










Aritona 


37 


,644 


66.9 








66 


,9 


Arkftnsftft 


S9 


,537 


100.0 












California 


569 


,400 


95.9 


96* 2 


23 


.1 


16 


, 2 


Colorado 


39 


,607 


76.1 


57 


.3 


5 


.2 


Connocticut 


51 


,141 


100.0 


100 . 0 




100 


• 0 


Oolavaro 


11 


,772 


100.0 




100 


.0 






Diatrict Qt Col. 


20 


r642 


100.0 










Florida 


111 


r97a 


95.1 


95. 1 






95 


, 1 


Qoorgia 


134 


rl24 


36.5 


36. 5 , 


36 


.5 






Hawaii 


21 


rill 


75. • 












Idaho 


12 


r600 


75.7 




62 


.9 






Xllinoia 


224 


r695 


100 .0 












Indiana 


10 


r256 


70,5 












Iowa 


44 


,510 


54.1 




46 


6 






Kanaas 


31i 


24» 


42.1 


61.6 


65 


.3 






Kontucky 


94, 


716 


32.7 












Louiaiana 


112, 


946 


30.6 












Naino 


26, 


607 


93.2 


93.2 






93 


.2 


Maryland 


ill 


251 


17.3 


50.5 






17 


.0 


Naaaacbusotts 


13a, 


613 


100.0 


100 .0 






100 


.0 


Michigan 


234, 


666 


100.0 




91. 


« 


47 


.4 


Minnoaota 


59, 


122 


74.1 




6. 


4 


15 


.7 


Miaaiaaippi 


<5, 


770 


24.3 












Miaaouri 


93, 


466 


29.7 












Montana 


10, 


334 


53,2 












Mobraska 


17, 


054 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 


0 






Movada 




548 


12.9 




62. 


9 






M#if Naspskiro 


11, 


794 


73.7 












Now Joraoy 


154, 


462 


90.4 


90.4 






72 


.7 


Nov MOJtiCO 


25, 


753 


54.0 




22. 


9 






Nov York 


450, 


135 


91.5 




79. 


1 


64 


.7 


North Carolina 


126, 


130 


46.7 




3t. 


5 






North Dakota 


7, 


075 


76.4 




56. 


5 






Qhio 


213, 


261 


100.0 


23.9 


23. 


9 


23 


.9 


Oklahoma 


57, 


723 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 


0 


100 


.0 


orogon 


45, 


027 


100.0 


100.0 






100 




Ponnaylvania 


262, 


523 


100.0 




100, 


0 






Bhodo laland 


22, 


<65 


100.0 


100.0 











% Covorad by 
Pood Stanp 
Job soarch 



% Covorod by 
Food Staap 
Workgaro 



57.7 
55.4 
70.1 
44.3 
19.1 
26.6 

100.0 

67.7 
32.1 
75.6 
55.6 
63.6 

100.0 
46.7 
25.3 

56.4 



67.6 
27.7 
100 .0 
53.2 
12.3 
65.6 
100.0 
100.0 
72.4 
16.7 
79.9 



47.6 



4.4 
6.9 



3.0 



63.6 



4.9 



ERIC 
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APFBIIDIX TABLfi II CONTINUED) 



St«t« 



I ot F. A. 



% Covfd 
by wm 



% Cov«r«d 

by IV-A 
Job 8<«rch 



% Cov^r^d 

by CWEP 



% Cov^r^d 
by Grant 
Diversion 



% Covfd by 
Food StSMp 
Job 3<«rch 



ioiitli Carolina 
Soutk Dakota 
Tonnossoo 
Toxas 

Utah 

Voraoat 

Virginia 

Waahiagton 

Wait Virginia 

Viaconaia 

Wyoaing 



74,035 
9,415 
110, 931 
221,451 
16,960 
10,230 
95,512 
67,075 
45,121 
•I, 511 
3,763 



26.5 
100.0 

50.3 
100.0 

79.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

73.3 
100.0 



100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

73.3 



7.1 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
11.6 
100.0 
2.9 



100.0 
17.0 



M.A. 
46.9 
69.6 
65.9 

30.7 
34.6 
100.0 
100.0 
20.5 



% Covarad by 
Food Staap 
Workgara 



«.3 



1.2 



0.5 



Farcantaga of Vational P. A. 
Caaaload Covarad 



32.3 



29.2 



35.7 



4.4 



t2.< 41.3 
Votat Data for prograaa oparating at tba concluaion of 1966. 

Inforaation for countiaa oparating Food Staap job Saarch in South Carolina waa not availabla. 

Data for f""*^ Aaaiatanca caaaloada wara gatbarad froa tha 1980 U.S. Canaua of Population, Oanaral Social and Econoaic 
Charactariatica, Tablaa 72 and 181. 
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AFFSHDXX TABtB III 

OEOORAPHXC COVIBAOK OP PSDBRAt WORK FROOBAM OPTIOHS 
BY 9UMBBR OP COUNtlES, BY STATS 





Total • of 




IV-A 






Countias 


WIN 


Job Saarch 


CWEP 




(7 


7 




3 


Alaska 


23 


5 


5 




Ariiona 


15 


2 






Arkansas 


76 


76 






California 


St 


32 


33 


11 


Colorado 


63 


21 




35 


Connscticut 


• 


8 


8 




Dslawara 


3 


3 




3 


District or Col. 


1 


1 






riorida 


67 


46 


46 


16 


Ooorgia 


159 


16 


16 


Mawaii 


5 


1 






Idaho 


44 


14 




9 


Illinois 


103 


103 






Indiana 


93 


19 






Iowa 


99 


49 




57 


Kansas 


105 


4 


17 


19 


Kontucky 


130 


10 






Louisisna 


64 


3 






Haino 


16 


13 


13 




Maryland 


24 


10 


3 




Hassachusotts 


14 


14 


14 




Michigan 


83 


83 




75 


Minnosota 


• 7 


27 




7 


Mississippi 


83 


8 






Missouri 


115 


9 






Montana 


57 


6 






Mabraska 


93 


93 


93 


93 


Navada 


17 


2 




3 


Maw aanpshira 


10 


5 






Maw Jars ay 


21 


13 


16 




Maw Maxico 


32 


6 




5 


Maw York 


62 


39 




37 


Morth Carolina 


100 


25 




37 


Morth Dakota 


53 


19 




10 


Ohio 


88 


88 


19 


19 


Oklahona 


77 


77 


77 


77 


oragon 


36 


36 


36 




Pannsylvania 


67 


67 




67 


Rhoda island 


5 


5 


5 





Grant 
Divarsion 



Food Stanp 
Job Saarch 



Pood Staap 
Workfara 



10 
1 
8 



46 



13 
9 
14 

7 
15 



9 

37 



19 
77 
36 



31 
4 
3 

17 
4 
8 



31 
7 
1 
7 
1 

99 
7 
4 



39 
9 

115 
6 
1 
3 
10 
31 
13 
35 
56 



10 
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APPSNDIX TABLE III KOMTINUEO) 



Stat* 


Total 1 of 




IV-A 




Grant 


Pood Sta»p 


Pood Stanp 


Countiaa 


WIN 


Job Saarch 


CWEP 


Div^raiofi 


Job Saarch 


WorLf ara 


4outh Carolina 


4$ 


• 


46 


2 




21 


2 


South Dakota 


66 






U 




13 




Tanaassaa 


95 


23 








33 




Taxas 


254 


354 


254 






30 




Utah 


29 


4 


29 


29 






Varsont 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


2 




Virginia 


A J o 




A J 0 


A Ja 




21 


1 


Waahingtoo 


39 


39 


39 


6 


2 


39 




Wast Virginia 


55 


55 




55 




55 




Wisconain 


12 


22 


22 


4 




t 


2 


Wyosing 


23 


23 












total 1 of Countiaa 


3,139 


1,701 


940 


864 


319 


75 


16 


Parcant of Countias 


Covarad 


54.4% 


30.0% 


27.5% 


10.2% 


24.0% 


0.6% 



■otas Data for prograva oparating at tha concluaion of 1916. 
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APPBNDIX TABLK IV 
ROU OF STATE UELPARB AND EHPLOVHENT 8ISCURITY 
AGENCIES IN AFDC WORK PROGRAMS BY STATE 



Regular WIN 



WIN Deno 



State 



No Major Change Increased Role for 
Welfare Agency 1/ 



Major ES 
Contract 



ES in 
Select Areas 



No Fomal 
ES Role II 



Alabana 
Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Coluttbla 

Florida 

Georgia 3/ 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX TABLE IV (CONTiNUED) 



Regular WIN 



State 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hanpshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahona 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island A/ 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

ERIC 



No Major Change Increased Role for 
Welfare Agency 1/ 



Major ES 
Contract 



WIN Demo 



ES in 
Select Areas 



No Pomal 
ES Role 2/ 



X 
X 
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APPENDIX TABLE IV (CONilNUKD) 



State 



Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Uaahington 

West Virginia 

Uiflconain 

Uyoning 



Regular WIN 



No Major Change Increased Role for 
Welfare Agency 1/ 



WIN Deao 



Major ES 
Contract 



ES in 
Select Areas 



No Formal 
ES Hole 2/ 



2/ May be a non-financial agreement* 

3/ Phasing out ES in 1987* . 

h/ Shifting to WIN Demo in 1987, 
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AIFENDIX TABIE V 
ECSLE CF JTPA IN SIAIE AEIX: WCBK PRO-AMS, 
BY SIME 




• 




State 


Referrals Encouragement/ Delivers in 
Only 1/ Support Activities 2/ Sore Areas 3/ 


Delivers In 
All Areas 4/ 






Mabaaa 


X 




• 




Alaska 


X 








Arizona 


X 








Aricansas 


X 








California 


X 








Colorado 
Connecticut 


X 

X 




• 




Delaware 


X 








District of Columbia 
Florida 


X 

X . 




• 




Georgia 


X 








Hawaii. 
Idaho 


X 

X 




• 




TlHTr>1s 


X 








Indiana 


X 




• 




Ibua 


X 








Kansas 


X 








Kentucky 


X 




• 




Louisiana 


X 








Maine 


X 








Marylaod 


X 




• 




Maasachjsetts 




X 




O 
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AFPE2DIX TABLE V (OJNTINUED) 



State 



Referrals Ehccxsragonent/ Dslivsrs in Celivers in 

ggy 1/ Support Activities 2/ Some Areas 3/ AH Areas 4/ 



Minnesota 

MlssissippL 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nd>raska 

Nevada 

Nev Baopshire 
New Jersey 
NsvMsdLco 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
OidalKiia 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Bhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dacota 
Tennessee 
Texas 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 



X 
X 



ERiC 
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APPENDIX TABLE V (OMINUED) 



Referrals Ehcourageoent/ Delivers in Delivers in 

— . Qaly 1/ Support Activities 2/ ScnE Areas 3/ All Areas 4/ 

Utah 3j 

Vemxjnt 3j 

Virginia 3^ 

Washington % 

West Virginia x 

Vttsconsin x 

V^raniqg X 



1/ Work prcgrans refer clients to JTPA, but no special priority cn welfare; mar be a 
non-financial agreenent. 

2/ JTPA is aocoura^ to serve nnre clients and supports soma worlc-welfare activities 
(e.g., training slots set aside, state incentives/penalties, local coordinators, 
state performance standards, or JIPA provides sane resources for seme writ-welfare 
activities). 

3/ JIPA has a high priority on AFDC and delivers soaa work-welfare ccmponents In seme local 
areas. This category i n rl i ides states where JIPA prograns are actually contracted to 
deUver a conponent; those ;irLch provide CUT or job placenent through referral are i»t 
inlcuded. 

4/ JIPA has a hig^ priority on AEDC and deUvers sons work welfare canponents in aU local 
areas. 
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APPENDIX TABLE VI 
SERVICES TO AFDC APPLICANTS IN IV-A JOB SEARCH AND UIN, BY STATE 



State 



IV-A 



WIN 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 



X 



X 
X 



(in EPP and GAIN counties) 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 



X 



X 
X 



X 



(no longer after 1987) 
X 

(in two counties) 



X 

(in two counties) 
X 



X 
X 



# o 
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APPENDIX TABLE VI (CONTINUED) 



State 



IV-A 



WIN 



Michigiin 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
Ner Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 



(in 16 counties) 



X 



X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 



X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
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APPENDIX TABLE VI (CONTINUED) 



State 


IV-A 


WIN 


Vermont 


X 


X 


Virginia 


X 


X 


Washington 


X 


X 


West Virginia 




X 


Wisconsin 






Wyoming 




X 
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APPENDIX TABIE VIl 
GLEEOT SERVICE USED IN STAIE WORK- 

WELFARE PBDGRAMS, BY STAIE 



State 



Assessment 
Deteitnliies 
Services 



Specified Sequence 
JS First Assessment After 
JS Dete xn dnss Sequence 



Alabana 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaUfomia 

Colorado 
Connecticut 

Delaware 

DJstrfct of Golunbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idato 

miTY>is 

Indiana 

lam 



X 



(w/;ik. exp.) 

X 

X 

(AEix:) 

X 

X 

X 
X 



Kentucky 
LoulBlana 



X 
X 
X 



X 

(AEDC'-U) 



X 
X 



X 

(noa lEIP) 



17G 



• 




■ 










APPENDIX TABIE VII (OMXINUED) 








Assessmant 


Specified Sequence 






State 


Determines 


JS First Assessnent After 




• 


SerTices 


♦ JS Deteimlijea Sequence 






MadiB 


X 






• 


Maryland 


X 








Massachusetts 


X 








Michigan 




X X 




• 


Minnesota 


X 


• 






Mississippi 


X 








Mlssmni. 


X 






• 


Montana 


X 








Ndsraska 




X X 






Jfavada 




X X 




• 


ifew Hanpshire 


X 




- 




New Jersey 


X 








New Mexico 


X 






• 


New York 


X 


X 










Onod WIN) 






Iforth Carolina 


X 






• 


North Dakota 


X 








Ohio 




X 






Oklahoma 


X 






• 


Oregon 


X 


X 








(recipifflits) 


(applicants) 






Pennsylvania 




X 






Rhode Island 


X 






• 












South Carolina 
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APPENDIX TABLE VII (OONTINUED) 



State 


Assessnsnt 
Ucternnngs 
Services 


Specified Sequence 
JS First AssessTDsnt After 

JS Determines Secjuence 


South De^':o^ 


X 




Tsnnessee 






Texas 


V 




Utah 


X 




VenDont 


X 




Viiginia 




X X 


Washinetcn. 




X X 


West Vlrzinia 


(recipiaits) 


X X 

(aR)licants) 


Wisconsin 




X X 


wyaniig 


X 
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APPPWDIX TABLE VIII 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING COMPONENTS OFFERED 
BY STATE AFDC WORK PROGRAMS, RY STATE 



State 


Job Club^/ 


WOTiC 

Experienced'^ 


Q\!^)f/ Classroom 
Vorkfare^/ Training^/ 


OJT^-' 


Alabama 


X 




Y 

A 




Alaska 


X 


X 


Y 
A 




Arizona 










Arkansas 


X 


r 

A 




X 


California^^ 


Y 
A 


A 


X X 


X 


Colorado 


r 


A 


X X 


X 


CcnnecticLt 


X 


Y 

A 




X 


Oelava;. i 


X 




Y V 

X X 




District of Columbia 


X 


X 

A 






Florida 


X 






X 


Georgia 


X 




V 
A 




Hawaii 


X 


X 






Idaho 


X 




Y 

A 




Illinois 


X 




Y V 




Indiana 


X 


Y 

A 






lova 


X 


X 


A A 




Kansas 


X 




Y 

A 




Kentucky 


X 








Louisiana 


X 


X 


X 

A 




Maine 


X 


X 

A 




X 


"rlsnd 


X 


X 


« 


X 


Massachusetts 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Michigan 


X 


X 


X 


X 


lifnnesota 


X 


X 


X X 


X 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX TABLE VIII (CONTINUED) 



State 


Job Search/ 
Job Club^/ 


Work ^ 
Experience-'' 


CWEP/ ^ 
Workfare-^' 


Classroom 

A / 

Training^' 


OJI-*/ 


Mississippi 


X 










^^issouri 


X 








X 


Montana 


X 




• 


• 


• 


Nebraska 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Nevada 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


New Hamphsire 


X 








X 


New Jersey 


X 


X 






X 


New Mexico 


X 




X 






New York 


X 


X 


X 


>: 


X 


North Carolina 


X 


X 


X 






North Dakota 


X 




X 


X 




Ohio 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Oklahoma 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Oregon 


X 






X 


X 


Pennsylvania 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Rhode Island 


X 










South Carolina 


X 


X 


X 




X 


South Dakcta 


X 




X 


X 


X 


Tennessee 


X 






X 


X 


Texas 


X 










Utah 


X 




X 






Vermont 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Virginia 


X 




X 






Washington 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Vest Virginia 


X 




X 




X 
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ABPEMJIX VJSLE IX (ODNTINUED) 



State 



Title AFIX: State 

_JK WIN Spec> Needs JTPA Davcare 



tfaliB 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mtchtgai 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlssoud. 

tiontana 

Nebraslca 
Nevada 

New Hanpehiie 
New Jersey 
NewMeadoo 
Nec^ York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoooa 

OregoQ 

Pscsnsylvaoia 

Bhxle Island 
Soudi Carolina 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
K 



X 

(limited) 



X 

(pending) 



X 
X 
X 

(UiiiitQd) 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

(rarely) 



X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

(supp. to 
tLtle XX) 
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X 
X 



X 
X 



AEPEUDIX TABLE K (CCNmiUED) 



Tide AFK: State 

.State 5« WIN Spec, tfeeds JTPA Daycare 



South Dakota x 
Tennessefe x 



x X 
X X 



Texas 

Utah 

Vermcoc 



X X 
X X 

X X 

(limited) 



Virginia x 



X 



Washington x x x x 

(supp. to 

AEDC) 

West Virginia x 

Wisconsin x x x 

VfyanJig XX X 

X (liffltted) 
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APPENDIX TABLE VIII (CONTINUED) 



Job Search/ Work CWEP/ Classroom 

Job Club"^^ Experience^/ Uorkfare^/ Training^/ 



State 



OJT 



5/ 



Visconsin 
Wyoming 



X 
X 



X 



X 



X 



Note: 

Job search/ job club includes individual, and group job search from WIN or 
IV-A job search funding. 

Work experience can include WIN vork experience or supported vork. 

2/ CWEP includes a;:tivities paid for by CWEP funding even vhere respondents 
noted that it is not a traditional" grant abatement program. 

Classroom training is WIN classroom training. 

OJT includes WIN OJT, or training paid for with grant diversion funds. 



6/ 



Applies only to counties with GAIN. Services under EPP are limited to job 
search, yet San Diego offers CWEP. 
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APPENDIX TABIE IX 
SOURCES CF DAYCAFE FUNDS RH STA2E 
W3K-WELFARE PRDCSA^E AS He/i'Ub'M) BY RESETODENTS, BY SLAIE 



State 



Title AFDC 
^ WIN Spec. Needs JTPA 



Sirate 
Daycare 



ERIC 



Alabana 
Alaska 

Arlcaxsas 
California . 
Colorado 
Goonecticuc 

Delaware 

DdatxLct of CoLiithia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Kaosas 

Keatudy 
LouLsiaDa 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 

(HmLted) 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 



X 
X 
X 
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X 

(HmLted) 



X 

(UMtad) 



X 
X 



X 

(limited) 



X 

(limited) 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



APPENDIX TABI£ DC ((DNTINUED) 



State 



Title AFDC State 
XX WIN Spec, :;eeds JT?A Daycare 



Maiie 

Mar>land 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MissGuii 

Montana 

^iebraska 
^ievada 

Ns/ Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 
North tekota 
OWo 

CklahoDa 

Oregpa 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 
South Caxolina 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X X 

(pending) 



X 

(Undtod) 



X 

(limited) 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

(rarely) 



185 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 



X 

(siqpp. to 
Title xx) 



X 
X 



South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Venoont 

Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoniqg 



APPENDIX Z^IE E (CDfmmUED) 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



FDC 

Spec> Needs jupp^ 



X 
X 
X 



X 

(limited) 

X 
X 



State 
Daycare 



(supp, to 



(liniited) 
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